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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL I[RON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


os ial BALTIMORE, MD. 
\W7.& 3 SLOANE, 
ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 


‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 
39 SourmH FourRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Srs. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


¥. ASPINWALL & SON, 


TILES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
4K places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
1 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New YORK. 


y J W. hap irae 146 LA SALLE Sr. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL E 
Send for Circulars, PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. 
and Club rates on American and Foreign Periodicals, 


QHIO BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 
BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPEKIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New YORE, N. Y. 
350 FirrH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 Fivrs AVENUE, PirrsBuRGH, Pa 


A L. FAUCHERE & CO 
° Office and Warerooma, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al! kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK 
Estimates furnished on application. 
F. DALTON, _ (Established 1876.) 
: GAS-PIPING, 
106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, MAss. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 





Established 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 


Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a ee material for ceilings 

and walls. 

No. 6 East EIGHTEENTH STREET, FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


[WV HITTIER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT St., Boston. 
NEw YORK .OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 


CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


[. S. GRAVES & SON, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
TOKES & PARRISH, 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YorK OFFice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OF 7S 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 

A SPECIALTY FOR A 

QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 

Factories. Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 


NEw YORE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA 


( “RANE’S 
ELEVATORS, 
Cur1caGO Works, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 

New York OFFIce, BosToN OFFICE, 

40 & 42 Wall St. R’m ¢0 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OH. 

111 Water St, Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

620 Chestnut St. Hennepin Block. 


MOORE & WYMAN, 


ELEVATOR 
— AND — 
MACHINE WORKS. 
37 FounDRY STREET, Boston, MAss. 

PANISH TILES “NOLLA’S.” 
The best colors and hardness ever produced in 

Flooring Tiles. Oe Designs for og! Work, 

FERNANDO MIRANDA, Sole ‘on nU.S. 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 








HE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HigoH ART MAJOLICA TILES fur Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, ete. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TIL&s for Hearths, Stoves, 

Wainscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 228 West 23d STREET. 
C ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 

Erected and Glazed on Kendle’s Patent “ Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL StT., New YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, New Orleans, was erected and 
glazed by me. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 West 23p St., N. Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
FoR MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SIDEWALKS, FLoors, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 


29 Areade Bldg, 
Waverley Pice,; E. H. WOOTTON { R’ms 14,16 &17, 
New York. ) wn. Y. Mastic Works. CHICAGO, 


INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths. 
Wainscoting, ete., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & CUATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEw Yor«. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFicr, PALMER, MASss. 


Contracts made for furnishing all material and labor 
necessary to build complete 


MILLS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, 
BUSINESS BLOCKS and RESIDENCES. 
Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, AND BRIDGES. 
We make Mill- Work a Speciaity. 
Can show some of the best Mill-Work in New Eng- 


land. Can give the best of references, and should be 
pleased to correspond with parties in any locality. 


ROBER TC. FISHER, 


Successor to Fisher & BIRD, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East HorsTron STREET. 


Established 1830, NEW YORK 
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POPULAR 






Providence, R. I. 
Brose & Oook —— Theodore Macknet &Co, . . Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & Oo., Buffalo, N. Y. Knisely & Miller, . ’ Chicago. 
Wasson & Uo., . : Albany, N. Y. J.C. McFarland, . + Chicago, Il. 
Hoy&Co., . . Albany, N. ¥. Wm. Fuller & Co. A Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon & Ennis, Troy, N. ¥. The Blodgett & Ulapp Co. . Hartford, Conn, 
Troy Stamping Works, . Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, . .  ._.. Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & Son ° ; ° . Utica, N. Y. Biersack & Neidermeyer, ° - Milwaukee, Wis. 
W.H.Scott, . . - - Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & Uo., . _— Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, . Worcester, Mass. C.S. Mersick & Uo., . New Haven, Conn. 


Lewis Dauth, 


secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 

' The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
' TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
‘| TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- @ 
* TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally j 
, THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


8. D. Hicks & Son, ; New York City. 


CA 


B. G. © mter & Uo., . 


The Miller Iron Go.. 


- Reading, Pa. 


RD 


By decisions of the U. S. Circuit Courts the Exclusive Right to manufacture Expanding Conductors of 


any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AUST 


N, and AUSTIN, OBDYKE & Co. are the only par 


ties authorized to manufaetare under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


INFRINGERS. 





THE ONLY REAL’ 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. — 


THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Conductor Co 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 
















Tue STranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


Made in (-1< ot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

FE. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormu)lly, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Butfalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man'f’g Co., St Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others 






















ALFRED BOOT) 
{1 East 19th St., N ¥ 

Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaic» 


n Stock and made to 0 
ler. Special designs mai 
» suit customers free « 
harge. Fxperienced me 
cept to set Mantels, Grate 
and Open Fireplaces. 





| INTON, HOLLINS & CO 
- STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 


Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 

No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Art-Foliage. 


By J. K. CoLtiinc. Entirely new Plates, from the 


latest enlarged London edition. Cleth. Folio. 
$16.00, ° 


J. K. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL. 


Ritchie’s Patent 
SPIRAL LOCK-SEAM PIPE, 


Put together without Solder. 


Each length a single perfect piece, 
not short lengths soldered together. 

Will outlast any expanding conduc- 
tor, and is far the cheapest and neat- 
est pipe for spouts, ventilation or 
speaking tubes 


LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 


Albany St., near Main St., 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








ADtained Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, | 
PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 


DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art STAINED Grass. 


Established, London, Eng., 1854. 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 





CLEVELAND 


. 
Stained Class Works. 
GEO. DRAKE, Proprietor, 
99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Decorative Glass Manuf’ Co, 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost.. Not an im- 

Send for Circular. 





itation. 





WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 





34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. 





. Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


Atained Giass.. 


SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 








IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, and 

STERLING 
SILVER. 


J. & R. LAMB. ¢ 6th Ave Cars pass the dour. 
~ 59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
, Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 
JEWELED 


~ TAINED ( 
FIGURE-WORK. 8) 279.9999 6 


McCULLY & MILES, 


STAINED# 


+ 





New Designs in 
MOSAIC and 








Pavey.) 











a ** - 
LASS+ 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, - - ILL 











ee 
QTIOF.FALGK xGp 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. 
%— NEW YORK. —* 
oe 





ALFRED GODWIN &CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
SUCOESSORS TO Cook, REDDING & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL ITS VARIETIES. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantity 
and cut to size. 


146 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 





















aaa||:WM- COULTER & SON: |apnaane 
~ Hl 101 & IOS E282 ST° sw ane 
+ CINCINNATI-O + | Oy 




















Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, ; OW’S ART T ‘ 
CHELSEA, MASS. A a %S 
New York Ketail Office, 9 E. 17th St. cy 


REPRESENTED BY | Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank S . i if 
.s. . t. St. Louis, Seidel & Sch le, So. Fifth St. 
Chicago, Henry Iibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. Milwaukee, Mathews ‘Bees. ited 
Albany, Richard Wickham. | San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 





Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. | Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St.,So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth S 
#uffalo. Malcolm, Wolsley & Co. | Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Uo. 
Cincinnati, C. S. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. | Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. Syracuse, Hawiey, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 














‘Decorators. 
C. H. GEORGE & CO., Importers. Established A. D. 1848. FRANK HILL SMITH, 


62 BOYLSTON STREET, 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, Se SANE Ey 














Exclusive Upholstery Goods and PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, ; Z 
Decorations. 28 School Street, Rooms 10 & 11, Boston, Mass.| oe 
152 Sth Avenue, New York. 20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.I. Painter, —— —e and 
UCCieslastica 
J. PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, DECORATOR, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian Wi ( “ Bi ( W k 440, 442 1444 7 
, | l] i ‘by | l] 0 [ p [ . 2 anc remont Street. 
Marble Mosaics, b 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- Opens and closes the blinds without raising the 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d aie ae window. Blinds held firm in any position. Per- RUTZLER & BLAKE, 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. References: Principal | fect in operation ; so constructed that neither ice . ‘ “ eames 
Architects and decorators of N. ¢ Note. —A_ party | frost mtn, me affect them. , HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 
advertising to have superintended all work of this na- 


ture in N. Y. has never superintended any work there.|] DODD & RICE M’F’G CO., Hudson, N. Y. Steam Heating Apparatus, 


H. EDGAR HARTWELL CHOICE FURNITURE. 











UNIQUE FRESCOES. 170 & 172 Centre St., New York. 
28 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. MOSAIC GLASS. iE RUTZLER, G. W. BLAKE, 
ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. INTERIOR WOOD-WORK, | “*0)sho! 1871. Established 1854. 








A RTi STI Cc Ti LE S AMERICAN AND SPANISH FLOOR 


FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS T I Li E Ss 


- . susgven For Halls, Vestibules, Rooms and Churches 
OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. Manufactured by . ’ 
GLAZED WALL TILES 


The International Tile Co,, °" “*ofiecaza Show Rooms? | uu, Bietchan,” 237° Srocaway, 


Cc Par se, New York. 
(Limited.) Works, Third St., between Hoyt and Bond St. ee See re 7 vam 


LIQUID GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when in salt 
water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. For Private or Public Buildings it has no equal. 
Made in White and al] Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


Office, 500 en NT Tae akacrs, Conn.| THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. GEORGE F. NEALE, Manager. CO. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IPOLISHED PLATE-GLASS 


SKYLIGHT-GLASS, FLOORING-GLASS, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


SBSTIMATES PROMPia Ss EUlLINISiae Db. 


GILBERT S. KING, AGENT, 102 Chambers St., Room 40, NEW YORK. 

NOVELTY LOCK COMPANY, 
GLC .ALIQ. dtaadee, Ge &. tan 

MANUFACTURE THE PRACTICAL, IMPROVED AND PERFECTED 


DOOR KNOB. 


The most Simple Lock and Door Knob in existence, 
and the Strongest. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Contractors and Carpenters, write for new Illus- 
trated Price-List and Sample Knob and Lock on hand-block, or a pair of Knobs and Lock for 
use on office or shop door when a trial is desired—complimentary. Address, 


NOVELTY LOCK CO., 15 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 


1885 CATALOGUE NOW OUT. 
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EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 


Annunciators, ='ectric Bells anc Annunciators, 
’ AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 


Electric. Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, 5 ing-Tubes, 


Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment-Houses, etc. 
GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


‘Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 17! Broadway, W. Y. 





Acchitectural aron anu jall VV OrkKs. 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS, 


{ 
r | ans 
Architectural | Tron Railings and Verandas, 
won and Jail) wank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings 
M. CLEMENTS, 

Cincinnati, Ohia 





Inlaid Floors and W. E. WHEELER, 
Borders, Successor to R. M. > a—eoaee 
Established 1 
 - Manufacturer of Hub Riera s Patent 
Mavs, |tnlaid Floors and Border. 
’ The most beautiful and durable floor made. H 
Sideboards, in the finest houses in the country. Illustrated Catalogue tA mg 
Bookcases Fine dwelling, office, and hotel nteriors and Art Furniture from 
/ special — Drawings and estimates furnished on application. 
Counters, etc. to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





| STEPHEN A, MORSE, Cc. M.WILLIAMSB, EDWIN F, MORSE, 


Gente | Boros, Millian 8 Oe. 
_Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-P: Passenge 
- : “and ' reight E yptors, Pumb-Waiters, J 


Hoisting Sole owners Automa atic | apoiy ihe Heat Heebner TS, U0. werner to 


Ni H Elevators and we rah Machiner an, or Illustrated Circular. 
achinery, Nos. 411 and 413 Cherry Street, hiladelphia, Pa. 
Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 














Catalogues furnished on application. 
G. L. Swett & Company, 
Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamenta 
Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Sh t M tal Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 
eet - me IMPROVED METALLIC oy ony ge dint 
— We warrant 3torm- 
Work hea the. best we and tale the Helioty Printing 
P Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. 8. Sub- Post-Offce, 
and nearly ali the principal buildings in Boston.” 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 
Cement, Best English Portland Cement. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
Portland. New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. 
Also Roman Cements, Fire-Biick, Felt, etc. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, 
| First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Stree, 
Decorathe NEW YORK. 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BuLast 
Glass by | Decoratrve Giass from Late Designs Executed by 








BOSTON: _ BRIDGE WORKS, 
GINEE 
Office, ° ° 13 Pemberton _ Boston. 
WROUGHT IRON TRUSSE 
iron BOX AND PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 
For endning roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
Structures. designed and built. Our long experience embraces the designin 

and Perarestion of many wrought-iron structures, 
—_ a conspicuous example of which may be examined in ‘a 
ht-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 
ane the N. E. Mannfacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 


B. WHITE & BROS., ( Limited.) 
Portland Manf’ s of English Portland and Keene’s 


Superfine and Coarse Cements. 
We beg to announce that we bave changed our Importer and 
and Keene's have appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
our sole agents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the U. S., and we ask 
all buyers of our Cements to address all inquiries to them. 
LoNDoN, February Ist, 1885- 


CEMENTS. , 
| Quality and mA op Pg RILAND. est n the world. 


Price the lowest for the quality. 


_PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Peerless 
Colors tor Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


| SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 




















Sand Blast boss Proces’3s in & 
Sand Blast. | Sapeuter Mannan. Mortar, SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
| SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Diustrated Catalogue or Estimates. 
Fireplaces EUREKA GRATE WORKS, Page Steam Heater. 
, Manutacturers of The Cheapest, Most Economical and Efficient 
Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS,} Steam «Heater in the Market. 
’ Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, Heating. SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 
and Grates of all kinds, Send for Circulars. 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. PAGE STEAM HEATING COMPANY, 
Grates, CINCINNATI. OHIO. NORWICH, CONN. 
——-le oo => REGUSee. SSGNSCSS 


ALL = POOR MANGERS 


For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 
1 Frictionless. Indestructible. Perfect. Send for Cireulai 


™ COHOES IRON FOUNDRYMACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y 


a 


A HOUSE 


LINED WITH 


Mineral 






As indicated, 





20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, | Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. Wool, 


Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


is Warm in winter 








and cool in summer; 
all sound is deadened; 
there is no thorougnfare for 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&c. Prices and Catalogues 


THOMASTON, CONN. 


20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, c 
c., 














rats, mice or other vermin; 
the spread of fire is checked 
and dampness is kept out, 
Wholesale Price at Works, 


T () W E R C LO C K S “i "1 One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00 
. : H. MoSHANE and c0., eee 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, Baltimore, - Md. 





Monographs of American Architecture 


Monograph I. Austin 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


Price, $5.00. 





Sample and Circular Free, 


f U.S. MINERAL WOOL 6, 


22 Cortlandt St,, New York. 


Hall, 


d 
Cc. B. COBURN & CO., 


145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











“Building 


Superintendence, 


The best and latest treatise on American practice in building. 


Clear, readable, reliable and complete. 


Price, $3.00. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.,, Publishers, 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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€levators, 





Z. WILKE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved inventions 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 


H. B. MARTIN, 


51 & 53 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Manufacturer of 


Patent Automatic 


Parlor Passenger Elevators, 


Complete without engine, steam or 
water. None too feeble to 
operate them. 

Also, Paradox Hand-Elevators,* 
Paradox Dumb-Waiters, 
AND 

*The Paradox Lever-Movement 
for Elevators and Dumb-Waiters for 
the Trade. Send for Circulars. 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 
GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 














E. BREWER, 

Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 








r 
Patedied Apr 29"! isoek™ 
ee ngles, e Mater & 
x atbew exterior woodwork. 


a4 = ( 
4 ssam GAR mole 
Sh. , warcaes eae Boston. 


on application 








H. A. STREETER'S 


Patent Solid Muntin 


Metallic Window-Sash 


For Fire-proof Buildings, Insane Asy- 

lums, Prisons, etc., etc. 

Light, strong and durable. Fire and burglar proof. 
Best, cheapest and neatest form of fire-proof sash now 
in use. Used in the State Insane Asylum, Kankakee, 
Ill., Major Willett, Architect, Chicago; Insane Asy- 
lum, St. Joseph, Mo., Col. S. V. Shipman, Architect, 


Chicago; Cook Co. Insane Asylum, Jefferson, il., 


Egan & Hill, Architects, Chicago. 


Manufactured by GLOBE IRON WORKS, 


H. A. STREETER, Proprietor, 


35 to 41 Indiana Street, Chicago, Tl. 





WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT iS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE LATHING possesses the following qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK, 
THE EATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE cate) ey is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
‘ourt House, and Post Office buildings. 

it is indorsed by the leadipvg Insure ance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


68 Beekman Street, New York. 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH 














Nichols, Bellamy & Co., 


659 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS FOR 


NILES’ 







and 


A Full Assortment of 


Builders’ 


KNOBS. 









pees {acu 7 SH. AF TING, 
Za a PU LLEY Ss, 
_—_ HANGERS 


F. Brown's Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 
A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 
BUILDING MATERIATS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 








Philadelphia. 





BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices Price und Contractors.) 
Common: Cargo afloat, | F 
PAIO., oc ccccccsvccvess . -seee | $300 & $3 50 Easteri ) | Building Brick Hard t 
Jersey .. ere - | »50@ 600 700 @7T 5O } 600 @ T 00 @ Sw 
Long Island . oer eeneeenees } a Bay State Hard i Salmon } 
U p River.....-.. spewessooecees { 575 @ 625 » 00 { | @ 600 § 
Haverstraw Bay Ceceses Coccese | 525 @ 6 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd Stretchers 
Ist oe pe eeeeceseees 650@ 675 8 00@ 900 16 00 @ 28 00 @11 Ww 
in wepadeadaserened eh @ 13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Pressed ’ 
Fronts: | 19 00 @ 20 00 @ 2700 20 00 @ 23 00 § 
Coote, BOW Ms ccccecceccs coccces 12 00 @ 13 00 Philad siphia } EE EY End Headers. 
« Bedstead 606esan00 000 pes 13 00 @ 14 00 ‘ 00 @ 45 00 § en all colors ) 
“ red. bat paserecececcne | SOREN SEO0 Phila.mould )} | —— 7 @ 65005 
Chicago pressed. .. Seekaeds .eveunese 0 00 @ 80 00 5 2200 @ 2900 Edge & End 
Chicago Moulded........-....++++ 65 00 @ 350 00 all colors 
Baltimore ....eceersseeeeererscees 37 900 @ 4100 @ 5000 @ 85 00 
Glens Falls — white.............. :0 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls ) PO lh } >. sind 
Philadelphia............0025 » oo | 2410 @ 2500 25 00 @ 26 00 § @ 4500! iethateed 
Rc ccc ccweccets ncvceneoes ces 24 00 @ 25 00 38 00 @ | LE ae 
I ee Peer rr ; Glens Falls ) 25 00 @ 
Meulded : Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 i. al 
Clark’s Glens Falls — Red... ... | 25 00 @ 27 00 30 00 @ 35 00 J 30@ 
“6 - White.....- 30 00'@ 35 00 5 00 @ 40 00 35 @ | 
White 66 Mold,. Samiie 6it08 15 00 @ 60 WO 5 00 @60 00 | 5 00 @ 65 00 | 
Enameflled: Imp. . 4 
Enamelled (edge.)..... «seers | 8500 @ 100 00 a @ 100 00 | { @ 6 
Enamelled (edge and end)...... . | 9000 @ 115 00 a @ 120 00 | Dom. 1 @ 8&5 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) 
Kusendale Cement. @ 100 @ 140 Not Sold, | 150@ 175 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, = 
Milwaukee . eeeces Not sold. } Not sold. 100@ 125} Not sold 
Portland, English ( tibbs) oadesis |} 250@ 310 @ 320 300@ 325 | @ 350 
3 &S.). 275@ 310 835@ 350] @ 32 

“ “ (Burham) ue 250@ 280 | 815@ 335] @ 300 

sad “ (White’s)...... 265@ 300 : F = 

a German fT ee 250@ 300 300@ 350 315@ 335] a 25 

“ (Fewer)....... 245@ 270 ;15@ 335 315@ 335 } + 

vg (Vorwohler)...| 250@ 325 ‘= @ 325) 

“ “ (Dyckerhoff).. 275@ 315 ;00@ 350 325@ 375} 300@ 32 

ee (Lagerdofer), @ 270 Not sold. | Not. sold. | Not sold 

“ ‘“ (Hanover i" 2 50 ;00 315@ 335 | 2h) a 300 

ss French (Lafarge). .... 350@ 450 Not sold. 3875@ 425 450 @ 

” American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 215@ 250 275@ 300] 250@ 300 
I. nc enchitinatnnaianies 1 65 Not sotd. } i 
Roman...... eee Pore eee 275 @ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325) 350@ 375 
Ke@@me’s COATEC...06. 2.002 eee ees 500@ 651 @ 750 800@ 900} 650@ 700 

Se WEBSTONB, 0. cece sees oie 875 @ 1100 @ 11 50 12 00 @ 13 00 | 1150 @ 1200 

Lime: | : 
Lime of Teil.. eae dawradekess @ 500 Not sold. 
Hydraulic Lime.. ca tuawees @ 145 @ 145 
C hicago L ime in bulk......-.-... 65 @ 75 | { White Mash 
ED "as nnwnednne¥ 6040000 80 @ 90 1 1253@ 150 
Rockland and Rockpoit, (Com.), @ 100 @ 115 Not sold, 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold. } 
State, com. ¢ argo rates (nom. le ++ | a 0 Not sold. Not sold, | Not sold, 
State, finishing a @ 110 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster ot Paris (calcined.). : @ 125 165@ 190 @ 175} 200@ 22 

“«  (casting).. ee oseee @ 135 @ 225 @ 200) 2253@ 250 

Hair (Cattle) aj 2 eles 21@ or @ 30 30@ 35) 20@ 2 
* (Goat).. BA RA 30 @ 35 t 30 35 @ 40 | 28 @ 33 
Sand, p load. ‘s |} 100@ 125 @ 150 100@ 125 @ 150 
STONE. ( cubic foot, rough.) | | : 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 | 75 @ 200 
Limestone : } 
PN Saahd Vide ieceseuseccosake | @ 100 | 9%@ 10 50 @ 375 @ 
5 PEEPS TIT CT OTITT Cee @ 33@ 55) 
DT teh edéd acne ceastesh cooebe | w 35 @ 60 | 
a cid nsssccnmminenens { 80:@: 9° 75@ 128 
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Cornell University,| _™assacuuserts |F W. DEVOE & CO. 
DEPARIENT OF INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. ai 


Architecture, TON. MA Fulton Street corner William, NEW YORK, 
Civil Engineering, senapate . a6. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mechanic Arts. This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 

. 3. ... | sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- ; iy ; j 
rhe course in Architecture embraces the necessary | tyieq) Gaginctving, Chemistry, Natural History ete. White Lead Colors in Oil and in Japan. 
fic and mathematical studies, the history of the ’ nad 
art, and constaut practice in drs awing and designing. THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE —— 

Persons 21 years of , properly qualified, are re-] eypraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 
ceived as special stude nis, without the usual entrance | natical subjects, the study of architectural history, . . 
ex amin: atic ns. Fore ag s of the Register, giving full | . nq the constant practice of original design. ¢ x 
information, address the Students in Architecture are received into a two lire ea y ixe 5 
TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, W. Y. year’s special course. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’yv 








scient 











Sample Cards of 50 desirable shades on request. 


———— FINE VARNISHES. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia) +3..4 Oil-Finish, Wood-Stains and 






























































Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) Finishes, Florentine Fresco 
ge sabnctduensenwconcwnns I @ so +e 26 28 @ 5 00 Colors, Mathematical 
OCRece coccccccvccccccscsccccessseece @ > perch cord. @ 0 
RNS ETE IE SB He @ 125 @ 150 8 50 @ Instruments. 
a. cicncnndsnscanees | 30@ 500| 40 @ 1% 15@ 100 0@ % Engineers’ Supplies, Levels, Chains, 
Plamed .....-.0202-2eeesseeeeeeerereees | BO@ 600! ~ 50@ 100 110 @ 125 Cross-Section Papers, Blue- 
Sandstone, ~~ 
Longmeadow.........sssssceessseeees | 15@ 8 Process Papers, etc. 
KIDDO... cccccccvccccvccccscvcsccseces | 85 95 : 3 € Micteenen’’ Ganeiies. 
Brown (Connecticut)..........+2.++++ 100@ 125 @ 145 1 60 cub. ft. 135 @ 200 eepmennene Catalegue of Buginesey’, Caps 
Amberst ) ooo encecceneeecessseses | 9” @ 95 9 @ 100 55 @ 65 250 Pages, 700 Hllustrations. 
Berea (0 a ee Te 75 @ 100 80 90 45 @ 55 90 @ 110 Sent on request. 
Berlin J) = ceccccsesscccccccccceces | 75@ 100} 80 ( 90 55 @ 65) 
PGRRRTIIO, «ccs ccccecccscvceovsescens sees 80@ 125) 1 2F 135 ‘“ 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... | @ 100 75@ 100 “ COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 
CACM, .cccccccceercesserseseceecers sens | @ @ 200 “ 
Marble (¥ cu. ft.) : | 176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
LO, MOBS. .. 2.22 ceccccecesceccscceooees @ } 175@ 250) Not sold. 200@ 250 
Rutland, white. cebenentcoatanetnede ot } a@ @ 300) 350@ 600 225@ 250 
Sutherland Falls... .......-e++seeeeeeee 125@ 175) @ 200 350@ 600 250 @ 400 
Glens Falls, black. ......0..---+0+-+e00 @ } 2 00 @ 300 Not sold. 400@ 450 
talian, blue-vei Dseteoeebeusentenss | 50 ¢ 60 440 & 
italian, as con psa manenen TERE ms 3 00 ¢ 350 | Not pF 3 5 @ 6 50 NON-PICKABLE 
Tennessee, red... .......2eeee cece ceeeee | @ 125@ 250) @ 400 200 @ 3 00 
- Kune xville. encccennsce seeene | @ | 85 @ 90 | @ 400 @ 15 ° 
Pennsylvania, blue..........+-.0+..s00. @ | Not sold 223@ 250 HiOR LOGKS 
Vermont, white.......0--ss2seserss202. @ 150@ 200 350@ 600 
Slate; Roofing (P square). sees — . in En 
* gree... sescscceene | J @ 800 450@ 700 625@ 81¢ 625@ To}, °* no more than ordinary 
‘ unfading............- @ 575\ @ 57 = = locks. Turning the then’ 
“ PUFPle........cccceccceccsces 7 00 ¢ @ 8 50 | 550a@ 650 @ 860} @ 70 knob closes key-hole and 
6s TOG... 20 ce ccc eccevoeseccecs | @ 15 00 | 13 00 @ 14 00 —— @ 16 00 | @1200| fastens both knob and 
es black, Lehigh......-...+.+. omens ¢ — | Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 @ 400] latch, and no key can be 
* “Chapmans............ | 650@900 730@ 800| @ 450] inserted from outside. 
Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550@ 8 00 | 5 50 @ 8 00 600@ 850} 550@ 800 Woe alee make 
Piles, Amd. .sscceccncs Pp M. @ | Not sold. @ 1500]. as é 
N. Peach Bottom, warr - ted unt fading [@ 325 l'wo Bolt Locks and 
LUMBER. — pM. — Latches, on same prin- 
Boards: (Ordinary » 4 | ciple, with full Trim- 
Pine, Ist quality, clear...... . +++» | 6560 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 44 00 @ 46 00 65 00 @ 75 00 mings 
2d quality .........0+05 .se-eee++ | 5500 @ 6000 4200 @ 48 00 40 00 @ 44 00 55 00 @ 60 50 a P 5) 
“Bd quality ......+..eeeeeeeeees *» | 1800 @ 2200 3500@ 4000; 3700@ 4200) 1800@ 2200] Send for Illustrated Cata- 
SPTUCO.....eeeeeeeeecceccceeecees o eee @ 2500 1100 @ 14.00 Not sold. | @ 2250| logue. Sample locks sent 
Hemlock. ..-.-+--.++--seseerereerereres | OR. IT@ 18 11 00 @ 12 50 @ 1000 12 50 @ 1500] to architects on request. 
Yellow + pana a we veveveceeocecceseeseos 20 @ 40 30 00 @ 38 00 @ 28 00 | 17 00 @ 20 00 
—— ee ¢ “| xw@sm| "| dooog s000| PERKINS SPECIALTY 
« B. ————e ) 
PRD ccenbbbcn ewes ns snenpsenagnpasenceh so @ 33 00 @ 55 00 9 00 @ 20 00 | —_—e— LOCK C0., 
Ss 3 ocevcecvcccccccscces } 23 00 @ 35 00 Not 8 E | ome Ph: : 
ee Timber : ed = —— @— | CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Pine errr rrrr errr f see eeeeeeeeeccess 10 50 @ 13 50 25 00 @ 35 00 
SPTUCO. . 2. cece ccc cccccecceeeeeeeeeeees 13 50 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 15 00 Not sold. 18 50 @ 20 00 
Hemlock. .......sscccccccvccsceccsceces 12 00 @ 15 00 @ 10 00 @ 13 00} 12 00 @ 13 00 
Vellow pine. ... 2... cece ecweneceeccnces 18 00 @ 25 00 23 00 @ 26 00 | 25 00 @ 30 00 
Laths: ails | 
PEMD cccccccececcccccesececosesececceoce @ 225 @ 2 35 | 175@ nel ees 
SPTUcO..... cere ceesceerecececvessesens 210@ 215 20 @ 2 25 | Not sold. 233@ 240 
Shingles: a bis 
Pine, shaved............- pM > ital 500@ 600 @ | Not sold. 
Pime, CBWE... ..cccccccse ~*~ csencccee 400@ 560 @ 450 | 18}@ 245) 
Spruce, sawed cee cnses ~ cvesceece 150@ 200 @ 150 Not sold. | 
i cccnskews i _ eeeee 140@ 160 375@ 450| 550@ 800 ( a0" $10 @ 28 
Cedar, split.........cccee. F Mh ccccccece @ @ Not sold. | Jou” 8 @ 21 
Cedar, sawed... .. MD Pree a 200 \@ 400 @ 2 00 | 20” 5 50 @ 14 
Cypress. Split FM © Asser 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 00 @ 2000 
Misceilaneous : —T | | 
Piles... oneness GF Tbe eee ee nese . 445@ 54) Piles 6c. P ft. Not so 
Fence pickets, SPU. ....-- eee vevees 8 00 @ m 10 00 @ 18 00 Pine, 8 @ 1 1200 @ 14 00 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (4. shins teense @ 23@ 35 900 @ 21 0 W@ 12 
Chestnut ** © scceecce secesccece @ 25 @ 35 Not goid. 28 @ 36 
Finishing W roods : Pe M. ( ar : ea | 
ABh .... -ccceerecccecsesecs | Avin-dree @ 5500 38 00@ 4800 3500@ 4000! 45 00 @ 50 00 
Cherry. ate eeeereoeceees oe cece scceseeces 80 00 @120 00 6000 @ 9000 7500@ 8500) 65 00 @ 90 00 
COBRA. «0 onc ccccccccccncccoccesecccce @5500| 30@ 5000 4500@ 5000) 60 00 @ 80 00 
Butternut ececcccccceccsesoseseee se 40 00 @ 6000; 6000@ 7000 000 @ 6000 70 00 @ &5 00 
Mahogany, Baywood................... @180 00 | 15090 @ 16000] 15000 @ 180 00 12000 @ 150 
a St. Domingo........ «++... @350 00 | 120 90 @ 350 00} 250 00 @ 300 00 saa 
Maple. .......s+sersercereerrerrseeeeees 1500@ 5000} 4500@ 6500} 3000@ 3500 30 00 @ 50 00 
Oak, red errr rrerrrererrrerr retire. @ 70 00 @ 50 00 B5 00 @ 40 00 35 00 @ 4509 
OS GEBD, 0.0 0006008 0000 080000006000 00 @ 70 00 | @ 5500 3500@ 4000 55 00 @ 65 00 
“ quartered .....-..0.-+ Seecccces @ 200, 6500@ 7000 4500@ 5000 70 00 @ 80 00 
Sycamor D GUATLOTOM.......ccccccccccsee 5000 @ 6500 00a 5000 70 — MANUFACTURERS OF — 
PRR, GEGRE. ccccncnccccscenccecvensesece 6500@ 7000! 3000@ 6500) 450 @ 5000| 65 00 @ 90 00 k 
— st teeeeees 8 veeeeee tenes | 60 00 @ 70 00 6000@ 7000; 5600@ 6500) 10000@ Marbleized-Iron and 
ROBO WOOG 0.0050 cece eG Be ccccccccceces 6 | @ 7 
Walnut, Dlack........0200 seccccecces 125 00 @ 150 00 | 85 00 @ 12000) 8000 @ 10000 160 00 @200 00 “1, : i r - si 
4 omg ibsscans "sbi Weneeentdixens 45 00 @ £0 00 | | 38 00 @ 45 00 3000 @ 3500 | 20 00 @ 30 00 Slate Mantels, G ate Ss 
ellow pine..... scoters ula eaiaeta ie @ 4500; 4000@ 4500) 3000@ 3500) 3000@ 3500 4 
Gumwood, best red... ----sesseees ig - 30.00 @ 35 00 ai Stoves and Hollow- 
PAINTS. aid oil, BP ib.) = " = 
” “ « a « as sy’ 
White lead, Am......". “| ¥e g| @ a|  @ S| 1@ 5 Ware, and dealers in 
/ hash>. skenaebeiieuan ee 5 @ 3 | @ 8 1 @ @ 6 
Red, AM., ....sseeeeeeeeeees san shen en | 6 @ 65 | 6 @ 6} | @ 5, , AMERIC A N, 
“ Venetian ccceecceccececesce seecee | 6@ 108 7 @ 12 13 @ 2 | 7@ 10 
“ ermiuon eccerceses seeeseccese ° 65 @ 70 55 @ 60 dr 55 @ 60 | Am. 14 ry 29 ~ 
awd Indien, Eng eiiaonin me maktswsice 12 @ 20 2 @ 20 7 2 @ 2 | 2@ 20 EN GLISH and 
‘ SLIOW OGRE. .cccccccsccccccccccccccsce } 6 15 | 7 12 3 @ 15 > @ 9 
— Te | 2@ 2 | we 25 122 @ 2 | 9@ 2% 
at emer | ag 8] eee) age) ues FRENCH TILE. 
Black’ hm gh PGRG ES ECT RII = = 4 Be 40 . @ = 6 @ .. Send for Catalogue, and Prices 
¥ ree 5 2 5@ 2 : 8@ 12 
Blue, ultramarine..................006 122@ 18 | 18 @ 30 10 @ 3 | 11@ 35 ; ; 
Oil, linseed, (raw) | ....-..22++0025. \—| sl@ BS “an Bs 0 @ 82 | 2 @ &|351 to 357 Jefferson St., Louisville, 
biti th boiled........++.++.+. iS M@ 55 51 56 53 @ 55 BT @ 59 KENTUCKY 
UIpOntine. .....- 00+ -ceseereees oe oe 33@ 34 42 49 3 @ 36 @ 45 S 
Varnish, coach. . voscewese I @ 150@ 600 | 125 @ 200 175 @5 25 
BOTA. «oc o 2.0000 00080 babeasesubeeea J aw 250 @ 300 325 @ 400 110 @1 75 
Putty.. see beocneccccccoesssosceses I 2@ 8 2 4 02 @ 03 2@ 2 
ETE IE ee a a 50@ 90 1 1 1 @ 2 l@ 
or en eee a] 26%) 28 4] 28 & ji@ } WARM-AIR 
Litharge, Am. sevccevececens J ~ bh 6} @ - 6 10 6) 7 
— . “(byrnt)-.. mt 12 17 4@ 2 4 16 9 id 
oo cececcececcegccose eevee u 1 14@ 20 @ 10 | 9@ 14 








THE TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G CO., 83 meine 
St.. New York. 64 Union St., Boston. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and; Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
. ote., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
. 126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
—————— 
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SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, It 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


BRADLEY'S 
INSOLE AT ELE 
Ark , 







For Bowens ano STEAM Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 

JosEePH S. MILLER & BrRoTuer, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO, 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIK 


GRATE 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY 
Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











conan asl = 


Weating and Dentilation. 


| A Brief Description of the 
A 
yi = Novelty Hot-Air F 
ad 
od | I 
yy oveity Hot-Air Furnace 
. *¥ ~<a : o7NY has run for several issues that all might be acqu: ainted with its char 
~~ % ¢ ( e acter and qualities, which enables a comparison. when its super iority 
pa » tu = becomes apparent. We call attention to a few of its special features 





and give some informative experience, 

Immense Heated Surface Exposed, The Economical Con 
sumption of Fuel, Its Prolonged Durability under Severe 
Test, Perfectly Self-Cleaning, avoiding Annual Expense 
Entirely Free from Gas and Dust, Superior Operation, Con- 
venient, Easily Managed. 


THE PREVAILING 














OPINIONS, 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA., October 14, 1884, 


wnuc ONITg 


Mr. J. H. BLONDEL. 


Dear Sir, — The two Furnaces which your father put in the St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church nine years ago, under a guaranty to do th 
work, have given every satisfaction, and have never yet needed 1 


pairs. I with pleasure recommend the Novelty Furnace, and would 
be glad to see them in all of our churches. 
H. J. MCKEEFRY, Pastor 
HAMPTON, VA., April 14, 1885, 


ABRAM COX STOVE Co, 

Crentlemen, — The No. 40 Novelty I placed in our Baptist Church 1s 
months ago “has ¢ given entire satisfaction. The church is 50/ x 5 ze 
ceiling 24’, and all parts were comfortable during the zero weather ot 
this winter. It is perfectly free from and dust, an important 
feature for church use, while the check draft is convenient and 
= fectual. Take the Heater all in all, I am very much pleased with it, 
as it is first-class in all essentials. Yours very truly, 

G. M. RICHTER. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., 144 No. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 
THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


Mor Public and 


Also Manufacturers of 
, 
Reed's Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Gold's Indirect Pin Radiators, 


gas 





Estimates and specifications fur- 
and design ; also Steam Pumps, 





Buildings Private Residences. 


Improved 
Cast-Iron 


ete. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 





Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, . ~ ~ - - 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 
Albany. 


House Warming a Specialty. Estimates Furnished on Application. 


PIPE -COVERIN G. 


Asbestos, and « 





This covering is made entirely of 





be affected injurious sly by heat or dam phess, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 
Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &e. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE Co., 





419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORK 





STEAM-FITTING DIVISION 


—OF THE — 


NEW YORK STEAM COMPANY, 
66-68 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE. 
Contractors for Steam-titting of every description. Work executed from 
gineers. Plans and Specifications furnished. Correspondence solici 

ral Offices, Superintendent, H. M. SMITH, 
ST., N. Y. Heating and Ventilating Enginee 


THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improyed.) 


the designs of Architects and | 
ted. 

Gene 
22 CORTLANDT 





J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE =©MANUFACTORERS. 


Grates, etc. The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 


Lllustrated Catalogue 


I< itcheners, 


Steam Boiler in use. free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 


Established 1827 
W. JACKSON, & SON, 
Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


Giates, Open Fireplaces, 


Fenders, Fire Irons, et 


Send for Catalogue. 


Ith and Filbert Streets., Phitadelphia, Pa, 


B'S. 


Celebrated O1 


BALTIMORE __ 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, 
To warm upper and lower rooms. 
i The handsomest, most economical 
qi Coal Stovesin the World, 

B. Cc. BIBS Rod SON, 


39. AND mn 1. iGHT ST E ET, 
Baltimore, Md. 
MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS 
P Send for Circulars. 









1166 Broadway, 
Bet. 27th & ‘ 
246 Front Street, 
Near Peck Slip, 
New York, 


RXth Sts. 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 






GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


ry 
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: a STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
4 4 DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP, i «gage @oaee 
" * Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured # 
3 and for sale by 
ia CLOBE VENTILATOR CoO. 
; iy Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
‘ Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co., Nos. 25 and 27 Green St., Albany, N.Y 
i Wholesale Agents for New York City and vicinity, Gzorer H. Mosman, 28 litt St., New York City. 
ei ' Wholesale Agente for Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity, Mercuant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Phila. 
| Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, MiLTron Rooxrs & Sox, Omaha, Neb. 
_ Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, RuNpL&, Spence & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
: Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Chas. M. Bromwicu,613 Broadway, South Boston. 
: : Wholesale Agente for Chicago, Ill., SARGENT, GREENLEAF & Brooxs, 43 and 45 Franklin St. 
} MAY 911 1876. Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., @zoroe L. Surru, 167 First St., Louisville, Ky. 
; Wholesale Agents for Canada, HuGHES & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montreal, Can. 
Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Netson & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 
} } Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jones, Main St., Ogden, Utah. 
' Wholesaie Agents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
; ° Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, WILSON & Roorrs, 24 East Third St., 8t. Paul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
: é Wholesale Agentsffor Baltimore, Md., Lyon, Conxiix & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
; Wholesale Agents fo¥ Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
; a 7 << 
~ 
Clover-Leaf Ventilators) | QUR HOMES 
IW 'HOW-TO HEAT-& VENTILATE THEM. 
AND CHIMN E y CAPS An attractive book of 72 pages 
, j| containing illustrations of some 
Hy ; ; ; of the finest residences in the 
For Public & Private Buildings, etc. D country. Itis a complete Manu- 
— Hl he subject of Sanitar 
Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. ge ' Heating and Ventilating. od 
; Mailed free on receipt of 
SURE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. conte tn stamp. ie 
Cheapest and most effective Ventilator on om, pos wr SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
Working models mailed on receipt of 20 cents. Absolutely . — 2 
storm-proof. A down current creates an up draft. 52 & 54 Union St.. eRe 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 6 od ak lac 
ADkplights. 
E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., ed. 
889 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. METAL SKYLIGHTS 
AGENCIES: . 
Stambach & Love, Philadelphia; Peck Bros. & Co., New = — 
York: Reuter & Mallory, Baltimore, Md.; Pierce, Butler & LS 7% 
Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. Mollo, New Orleans, la.; M. M. y , / 
Murphy & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Detroit Lead Pipe and Sheet-Lead 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 
cc O RTO N 4 HOUSE HEATI NC Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
STEAM -CEN ERATOR. Leakage from any source. 
Self-Feeding, Base-Burning, Wrought-Iron. First-class in its construction, perfectly safe | Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
in use, generates steam quickly and rapidly; is compact, taking small floor-space, requiring no brick- by us in any part of the country. 
work in setting; economical in the use of fuel, and costing much less than any other wrought-iron Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 
boiler of like capacity now in use. Write to us for Catalogue and Price-List. See cut in Monthly Nos. CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
GORTON BOILER MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Centre St., New York. P SHINGLES. 
_ Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window -Caps, Copper 
S I | O | IS Gntters and Conductors. 
° E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON. 
® s Ss 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co nanaienior we 
"’) METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS 
' 
CONTRACTORS FOR — = 
Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and JOHN SETON, 72 °ng80,Washineton Ave., 
: 3 . ; BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Estimates furnished. HF Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 
5 ' ‘ . 
Pardessus’ Exhaust Ventilating Sky-Lights 
r=) 7 nH 
No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. = 2.8 
By a ° 3 
= = #4 
~ - = - 7 = ~ = s 
at GEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO. me fc: 
ia f . . = | a & 
et ie, a 
Aha Makers of Steam and Power Pumping Machinery} £ ae 
" DOME EXHAUST VENTILATOR CAP. 
: . . ee Natural Heat only re- 
ij For Public and Private Buildings lied upon, no foul Air, 
i ’ ’ = Rg ef Chimney 
ts and Manufacturing Establishments. See. Chonp endl mes 
- effective. 
, For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 
DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
44 Washington Street, 95 and 97 Liberty Street, FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE, 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 
BICKELHOUPT’S buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, 





SKYLIGHTS. 


NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 


. Are the Cheapest and Best. 


oF Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 
218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


METALLIC 


a 

















without harm. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phiet of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 
to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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Furniture and YJnterior Work, 





Superior in every respect. 
Hotels, A 
tories, ete. 


ete., furnished. 
furnished. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


ment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
Send for New Catalogue. 


ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 


Estimates 











W. C. RUNYON & C0, 
Cor. Hebard St., and N. Y. 
Central & Hudson River R. R. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


a Patent Lead Joined 
4 END-UP 
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NATURAL WOOD ORNAMENTS, 


— FOR — 
ARCHITECTS, HOUSE BUILDERS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
WOOD MANTLE MANUF’RS, 


THE TAFT 


20 CUSHMAN STREET, - 


STAIR BUILDERS, ETC. 


COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Moorish Fret-Work, 


INTERLAGED WOOD- WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 


Mouldings, and Balusters. 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
oy sia SEATING, 


tein Churches, 
Halls & 
OPERA HOUSES. 


A Send for Catalogue 
-- showing 20 Best Styles 
> manufactured by 


» A. H. Andrews & Co., 


hart 
Successors to 
518 Arch St., Phila. | BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond 8t., N. Y¥. 





















METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Marble Mosaic Pavements, 


Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of 
either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 


We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL. 
198 - 200 Tremont St. - Boston. 











SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f’g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 








"HY TOMATIC™. ° . FIXTURE 
naa ly NING eit 


NEW BLINDS 


—\ FO. NORTHE Ce 


FACTURERS 


SOLe MANY 


BOSTON 














wt ad ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 


TWIN ENGINES 


Impulse every 
Revolution, 
The steadiest Gas En- 
gine yet made. 
ENGINES and PUMPS 
COMBINED 


clovatea Town Water Supply or Rail 








For Hydraulic 

way service. Special pegince for Electric-Light work 

Unexcelled for ranning Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 








ROYAL Hole!s~ \Sheel Lamps 
|e Fhurches, fll Lesiges 
2 4 Paclaies Pass; 





sy ' Lolleges.basclire, 
J Y.\ fsylums Naphl ta, 


_MALRING. | "MACHINE. MAUARING.|/Aygbfesideres Crude L1i/, 


a gl 5 fF 
HoSm moka) Za eit Var bes Marl 


Na § Smell! PENNA GLOBE GAS LICHT &. 


— 47 & 49 No. 2d St., Phila. Pa. 




















The ( Combination 





Gas-Machine Co. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


MANUFACTURE 


Gas-Machines 


—FOR— 


j Lighting Churches, Hotels, 








Residences, Stores, 
Or any place wanting artificial light. 


. Over 4,000 Machines in successful operation. Send for 


Illustrated Catalogue. 



































WO00D- 
MOSAIC. 


Special designs for floors and 
wainseoting furnished 
on application 






















































































Send for Catalogue. 
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os ——- * a 
Acme Window-Blind. 
See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 


send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatzl, 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St., N. x. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Utfices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT WIRING. 


CONTRACTORS. 


Charles J. Klein & Co., 39-41 Ann St., N. Y., 
Incandescent Electric Lamps for use with battery. 
Call-Bells, Burglar-Alarms, Batteries and all 
Electrical Supplies. 

Correspondence solicited. 


‘HE only “ Dry 
Gas-Machine made. 



























































































































































Blower” 


No 


water about it to freeze. Makes 
gas for 75 cents Ciel 1,000 feet. 








Latest invention of the inventor of the Dry 


Gas- Meter. 
PITTSBURGH SUPPLY CO., 
(LIMITED.) 
ros WOOD STREET, PITTSBURG, PA 
Senr ©Or CATALOGUES. 





IRRILL’S EQUALIZING 
GAS MACHINE. 


Makes Standard, Uniform 
Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 
Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the world that can 
reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
who endorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


39 Dey St.. N.Y. 


IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 

34 Park Place, New York, 

In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 





Sm ama RE ET, 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 shee 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 
Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
covering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Roof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 
eased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
or other eoverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The slates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
avy other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 


Inventors and Owners of the followin 


THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE €0,, 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalite, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 


For anaes and full ag vay oprly to office, 
54 Astor House, New York 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 














ne leakage. THE JACKSON 


ture at 40° below zero. 
heated by one grate. 
that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





VENTILATING GRATE, 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State 
neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


and 








DELAMATER DUPLEX STEAM-PUMPS, 


The most approved 


STEAM PUMPS 


Now on the United States’ market for 
Hydraulic Elevators, 
House Tank Service, 
Railway Water Stations, etc. 


Water-Works Pumping Engines. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS., 








40 Dearborn St., 16 CORTLANDT ST., 
CHICAGO. Works, foot W. 13th S;..New York. 
omnes & 00.9 Smenaen. HOWARD FLEMING, 


STETTINER GERMAN, 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN. 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN. 
ROMAN CEMENTS. 
KEENE’S CEMENTS. 


23 Liberty St., New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


PORTLAND CEMENTS 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 


The Jenkins Discs used_in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
Stand 2 200 pounds steam pressure. 


#;To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List “‘ A.” 79 Kilby St., Boston. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for Re-Insurance......... 


Send for Circulars and 
Price Lists. 












CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - Of Philadelphia. 


BOSTON. 





Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities... 473,492.82 
Surplue over all Liabilities .......... .22-  -sescscecececeess 3.250,778.61 








Wilson's Kolling Venetian Blind. 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
== studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
= sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 
ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


“The Hartford ” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE 


GATE-VALVES 


— FOR— 


STEAM, 
WATER, 
GAS, Etc. 











COMPLETE ROOFING. 


Deadening Felt, Roofing Materials, Asphaltic 
Cement for ‘damp walls, foundations, etc, 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
WARREN EHRET ROOFING CO., 
Limited. 


108 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON SASH CORD. 





Architects wishing to save their 
clients the annoyance of broken 
window-cords will please send for 


Samples to the Samson Cordage Works. 
J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 164 High st., Boston. 





Reserve and Liabilities. 
Surplus 


Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. 





++ 1,804,519-21 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
Materials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


Wu. T. Comsrock, Astor Place, New Yorr. 





The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Pric $1.25, post paid. 








J. G. WILSON, 527 and 529 W. 22d Street, New York. 
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J HE new building law for the city of New York, which has 
l just been published, proves to be in many respects better 
and more convenient than that which it supersedes; and 
although we are rather disappointed to find that some of the 
improvements which might have been adopted have not been, 
che statute, on the whole, marks a decided advance in the offi- 
cial regulation of construction in this country. Among its 
other merits, the text of the new law embodies many regula- 
tions and decisions of the Inspector, which have hitherto 
formed, so to speak, a part of the common law in regard to 
building operations, but, not appearing in the official edition of 
the statute, were only to be learned by architects at the ex- 
pense of a good deal of trouble and annoyance ; and these, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, will be glad to have at least the 
greater part of what they are expected to know presented to 
them in shape for use. One of the principal points of differ- 
ence between the new and the old law relates to the thickness 
of brick walls; stone walls, by the way, being entirely ignored 
in both laws. According to the former statute, no authority 
could be obtained for building any brick walls less than twelve 
inches in thickness. The powers of the law seem to have as- 
sumed that no New Yorker, however poor, would condescend 
to live in anything less imposing than a four-story house; and 
they obliged the builder of a house ten feet high to make all 
the walls exactly as thick as if it were fifty-five feet high. This 
provision, by unreasonably increasing the cost of small dwell- 
ings, has undoubtedly tended strongly to drive the poorer peo- 
ple of the city into the tenement-houses, which form the re- 
proach of New York; and the new law, very wisely, as we 
think, modifies the rule so far as to allow houses not more than 
twenty feet wide, and thirty feet high, to be built with eight- 
inch walls above the basement, and blocks of houses twelve 
and one-half feet wide, and not over fifty feet high may be 
built with every alternate party-wall eight inches thick. There 
is no question that an eight-inch wall, which is, in proportion 
to its mass, the strongest wall which can be built with bricks, 
possesses ample strength, if properly built, for earrying the 
floors and roof of a dwelling house of such modest dimensions ; 
and although the brick-makers may regret the change, hun- 
dreds of independent and home-loving workingmen will wel- 
come it as bestowing upon them the long-desired privilege of 
building and owning houses on terms as favorable as those 
which their brethren in Philadelphia and other cities enjoy. 


OR dwelling-houses of more ambitious character the new 
Kl rules require walls in some cases thicker and in others thin- 

ner than those specified in the old law. The gradation of 
thicknesses is, however, made with much more discrimination 
than under the old law, and the future high dwelling-houses 
will have walls at once less expensive, lighter and stronger 
than those of similar buildings constructed under the recent 
regulations. If we take as an example an apartment-house 
with walls one hundred and ten feet high, we find that under 
the’old law all the walls would be required to be twenty-four 
inches thick to a height of seventy teet above the curb, and 
twenty inches thick from that point to the top, making the 
average thickness above the curb twenty-two and fifty-five one- 
hundredths inches; while the same walls under the new law 





would be twenty-eight inches thick to a height of fifteen feet 
above the curb, twenty-four inches thick thence to a height of 
sixty feet, then twenty inches thick to a height of ninety 
feet, and sixteen inches thick from this point to the top, 
These dimensions actually give a far stronger and more stable 
wall than those specified in the old regulations, the advantage 
in strength being, roughly speaking, about seventeen per cent, 
and in stability at least thirty per cent, yet the average thick- 
ness of the wall above the curb on the new model is exactly 
twenty-two inches, in place of the twenty-two and fifty-five 
one-hundredths of the old model, and costs, notwithstanding 
its great superiority, two and one-half per cent less. Similar 
provisions apply to the walls of warehouses, which are, in gen- 
eral now only required to be four inches thicker than those of 
dwelling-houses of the same height. These modifications alone 
in the old law will save many thousands of dollars every year 
to the owners of real estate in New York, with positive advan- 
tage to the general character of construction in the city. 


T is unfortunate that the same care which has been displayed 
in amending the sections relating to the thickness of walls 
should not have been employed also upon those regulating 

the strength of stone, iron and wooden beams; but these, the 
least praiseworthy sections of the old law, have been retained 
with nearly all their objectionable features, if not with a few 
additional ones. In speaking of stone lintels, for instance, both 
the old and the amended statute specify, without regard to the 
sort of material employed, that lintels over openings, whether 
‘of stone or iron,”’ shall be not less than eight inches in height 
for an opening not more than four feet in width, and twelve 
inches in height for openings not more than six feet in width ; 
and so on; and lintels over openings not more than six feet in 
width may be of the same height, but four inches only in 
thickness, provided the opening is covered through the remain- 
ing thickness of the wall by a flat arch turned over a wooden 
lintel. It is needless to point out the absurdity of lumping 
stone and iron lintels together in this way, as if the materials 
possessed the same transverse strength; and it is hardly less 
absurd to specify the same dimensions for all kinds of stone. 
Every one knows that the transverse strength of stones varies 
greatly, and while an eight-inch lintel of blue-stone might 
safely support a wall over a four-foot opening, a similar lintel 
of many of the sandstones used in New York would be in con- 
stant danger of collapse. If the lintel extends only partly 
through the wall, and is backed by an arch, the danger of 
breaking it is, although the law does not recognize any differ- 
ence, much greater than when the lintel is the only support ; 
since the compression of the joints of the arch throws an inten- 
sified strain upon the unyielding lintel ; and blocks of ordinary 
building stone of the heights and span specified, would be al- 
most sure to give way sooner or later. ‘The provisions for deter- 
mining the sizes of wooden floor-beams, though apparently more 
scientific, are in reality little better than those governing the 
dimensions of lintels ; the new rules, like the old, authorizing in 
set terms the use of timbers which would, according to the re- 
sults of recent investigations, break under their load; while 
even the air of comedy which characterized the old sections on 
the subject has been maintained in the improved statute by the 
retention of the ridiculous clause providing that “in all store- 
houses the weight that each floor will safely sustain upon each 
superficial foot shall be estimated by the owner thereof, and 
posted in a conspicuous place on each floor thereof ;”’ just as if 
any floor would * safely sustain ” the same weight upon “ each 
superficial foot ;” or as if most owners of storehouses were likely 
to be able, even if they wished, to “estimate” the strength of 
their floors by any process more complicated than that of writ- 
ing down the three figures which first came into their heads. 


LIVELY discussion has been going on in Texas about 
the stone to be used for the exterior of the new Capitol. 
Although, as we understand, the contractor for the build- 
ing is not required by the specification to use local stone, it 
seems to have been taken for granted that the opportunity of 
displaying the resources of the State in the way of building 
stones should be made the most of, and as it was inconceivable 
that a State of such enormous size should not contain all 
varieties of stone, the natural inference was that the whole of 
the materials would be of native origin. Even the contractor 
appears to have had the same idea, and it was not until 
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investigation had shown that no stone of good and uniform color 
was within reach in sufficient quantity to face the walls of the 
building that he proposed to use Bedford limestone, from Ind- 
iana, for the external portions. The question of the use of a 
foreign stone was brought before the Capitol Commissioners, 
the majority of whom favored it, but the Governor, who has a 
very proper preference for granite as a material for large 
buildings, and, as a member of the Commission, has a right to 
express his preferences, opposed the conclusion of the majority 
in a very earnest public protest, taking the ground that al- 
though the granite hitherto obtained had not been found quite 
suitable, further search would undoubtedly bring to light stone 
enough for the building, of quality in every way unobjection- 
able. The State, with great liberality, has offered the con- 
tractor the labor of a thousand convicts for either one or two 
years, at a nominal ‘cost, to be used in opening the granite 
ledges of Burnet County, and in working the stone obtained 
from them, and has consented to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the building as much as may be necessary for making 
the requisite explorations; and it is not strange that the Gov- 
ernor should believe that everything had been done to insure 
the use of Texas stone throughout the building, and should be 
disappointed at the reluctance of the contractor to accept the 
offers of the State. On the other hand, it is hardly more to be 
wondered at that the contractor, who probably knows more 
than the Governor about the uncertainties of stone quarries, 
and dreads to take any chances in carrying out his agreement, 
should prefer the certainty of obtaining an admirable stone, in 
any quantity and within the shortest possible time, ata certain, 
even if a high price, to the prospect of spending a great deal of 
time and money in the granite quarries, with only a chance, in 
the end, of securing stone enough for his wants, possessing the 
uniformity of color and texture, and the freedom from defects, 
which are so rarely found combined in granite. 





ernments of the various Australian colonies, acting in 

concert, to examine the methods of irrigation in use in the 
United States, and report the result of their investigations for 
the benefit of their own countrymen. Every one knows that 
in many parts of the West, particularly in California and Col- 
orado, the artificial irrigation of land is carried on in a very 
scientific manner, and on a Jarge scale, millions of acres of the 
richest agricultural land in the world depending for their pro- 
ductiveness entirely upon the moisture brought from rivers 
many miles away, but the methods of irrigation differ greatly 
in various parts of the country. The system which seems, ac- 
cording to the Builder, to have made the greatest impression 
on the Commissioners was that which they found in use at 
Pasadena, a noted fruit-raising district near Los Angeles, in 
Southern California. The distribution of water here is carried 
on by a stock company, composed of the proprietors who use 
the water, and each share of stock, costing two bundred and 
fifty dollars, entitles the owner to a regular supply of water 
enough to keep ten acres of land in productive condition. The 
indirect profit on the investment is enormous, for, apart from 
any dividends which might be earned on the stock by disposing 
of surplus water to persons not connected with the company, 
the introduction of the water has increased the value of the 
land under irrigation more than a hundred-fold, while, even at 
present prices, the irrigated land is excellent property, the net 
annual return from an acre of it, when planted with orange 
trees, being from two hundred and fifty to five hundred dol- 
lars, after paying all expenses. 


A‘ Irrigation Commission was recently deputed by the Gov- 


J HE supply of water is limited, so that it is necessary to 
* avoid the waste by evaporation and soakage which would 
take place if it were conveyed in open channels, and in 
place of these iron pipes are used as conduits. The construc- 
tion of these pipes is, we think, quite novel, and is certainly 
well worth remembering, Each separate section is eight feet 
long, and is formed of two tubes, one within the other, made 
by rolling up plates of sheet-iron and soldering the joints, 
which are lapped an inch. The difference in diameter between 
the outer and inner tube is sufficient to leave a space between 
them, when one is placed inside the other, of one-sixteenth of 
an inch, and the two are put together under the surface of a 
bath of melted asphalt, which not only coats all the surfaces 
with a protecting film, but forms a continuous packing be- 
tween the outer and inner tubes, preventing any possibility of 
leakage, and appreciably increasing the strength of the pipe. 





ARPERS WEEKLY gives an account of a system of 
accident insurance recently adopted by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, which is interesting, not only in itself, 
but as being the first to be carried out on a large scale in this 
country. The former president of the railroad company, Mr. 
John W. Garrett, who was a man of exceptional thoughtfulness 
as well as ability, was struck, when travelling abroad, with the 
value of the provisions for insuring workmen against accidents 
which are so commonly made by railway companies and manu- 
facturers there, and on returning to this country he set himself at 
work to devise a scheme for extending similar benefits to the per- 
sons employed by the great railway company whose affairs he 
administered. His son, who entered warmly into his plans, as- 
sisted him in the work, and was therefore well prepared, on his 
succession, after the death of his father, to the presidency of the 
road, for the development of the good work which they had 
begun together. In 1880 the corporation set aside one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, as the nucleus of a fund for insuring 
persons employed in its service against accident, disability or 
death. All the employés of the company were invited to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by this provision, by con- 
tributing a small monthly sum for keeping up the guarantee 
fund, and the subscribers were allowed to share, equally with 
the railway company, in the management of the insurance asso- 
ciation and its funds, by the election of five out of the ten 
directors. ‘The minimum rate of contribution was fixed at one 
dollar a month for men receiving thirty-five dollars a month or 
less as wages, increasing regularly to five dollars a month for 
those receiving a salary of more than one hundred dollars a 
month. In case of disabling accident, the men who paid a 
dollar a month were entitled to draw indemnity at the rate of 
fifty cents a day for six months, if their inability to work should 
continue so long, and twenty-five cents a day afterwards, until 
they were able to return to their tasks, or fifty cents a day for 
not more than a year, in case of sickness, or injury from other 
than accidental causes. If one in this class should die of inju- 
ries received in the company’s service, his family veceived five 
hundred dollars; and in the event of his death while in the 
service, from any cause except accident, his family received one 
hundred dollars. This series of indemnities was known as a 
“ benefit,” and the regular payment of any multiple of one dollar 
a month entitled the contributor making such payment to a cor- 
responding multiple of the indemnity attached to a single benefit. 


ance fund, which was at first optional with the employés 

of the company was made compulsory, on all entering 
the service, as it is in most cases abroad, and the new workmen 
in each class now have their contribution deducted from their 
wages. Each man is, however, allowed the privilege of sub- 
scribing for extra benefits if he wishes, so that men who have 
large families, or a little extra income, may purchase special 
security for them. In four years and five months, to October 
1, 1884, more than seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
had been paid out in indemnities under this system. The 
largest single item of disbursements was on account of sickness, 
more than two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars hav- 
ing been paid for nineteen thousand cases of natural ailments. 
The next item, as would perhaps be expected on a great rail- 
road, was on account of death by accident, two hundred and 
one deaths having occurred, involving indemnities amounting 
to two hundred and seven thousand dollars, and one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars were paid out on account of in- 
demnities and expenses of surgical treatment for nine thousand 
cases of injury from accidents, Three hundred and eighty- 
three deaths from natural causes drew one hundred and thir- 
teen thousand dollars out of the fund, showing that the aver- 
age number of benefits held by each person is about three. At 
first sight, the cost of this insurance to those who enjoys its 
benefits seems rather unreasonably large, the premiums on both 
life and accident policies for the same sums in companies of the 
ordinary sort, for men of the average age of those entering the 
service of a railway company, being only about one half of the 
contributions required by the Baltimore and Ohio corporation ; 
but it must be remembered that these contributions cover in- 
demnity against sickness, which none of the ordinary insurance 
companies touch, and which, as it appears, absorbs more than 
one-third of all the money paid out, and that railroad men, on 
account of the dangers incident to their profession, always have 
to pay a much larger premium for insurance than those en- 
gaged in other occupations. 


A. svce a time, subscription and contribution to the insur- 
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BERLIN AND NEW YORK. 


BERLIN. 


‘yrs I said in a recent letter, a vast 
amount of building, much of it of a 
very ambitious kind, has lately been 

done in Berlin. Of course its results 

have been discussed from time to time in 

German publications; but I think they 

have not attracted much attention abroad, 

~. wdam almost sure they have 

‘a ~™ not been dwelt upon in these 
a columns. I wish very sin- 
: cerely that some professional 

correspondent of the Ameri- 

can Architect were here 

_-~ to write of them in my 

ae stead ; no one being bet- 
>. ter aware than I that it 

is, to say the least, a 
wd little reckless for a mere 
layman to speak of archi- 
tecture to a professional 
audience, and es- 
pecially of con- 
temporary archi- 
tecture, where he 
cannot often fall 
back for guidance 
and support on 
the dicta of print- 
ed authorities. 
ee = But Berlin lies so 
Die Dankeskirche, Berlin. far outside the 
usual track of the travelling student that I hardly imagine any well- 
trained observer is likely just now to be looking about him here with 
the intent to take notes and “mayhap to print ’em” in these col- 
umns. And even should such be the case, he certainly will not find 
his work forestalled by my remarks, which shall be strictly and con- 
scientiously superficial ; | having no faintest desire to do more than 
show how, to a mere interested outsider, the current results of archi- 
tecture here seem to compare with its current results at home. 

As every one knows, there is nothing in the older architecture of 
Berlin that is first-rate; very little that is even second-rate in quality. 
There are two or three rather unimportant medieval churches, and 
one wing of the palace dates from the sixteenth century, but all else 
is baroque or modern. The secular work of the last century is only 
pretty good — not half so interesting as that in Dresden or Vienna 
—while the churches are conspicuously ugly. I will only note as a 
curiosity that standing free in the Gendarmen Markt, with the 
theatre between them, one sees a pair of churches, built by Frederic 
the Great, which are absolutely identical, an architectural inspiration 
that I do not remember to have seen elsewhere incorporated, and 
that certainly does not strike one as felicitous. 

The Classic style which everywhere came in with this century 
found here a good exponent in Schinkel. His Schauspielhaus (the 
Royal Theatre, not tlhe Opera-House) is an excellent example of what 
can be done with Greek, or more truly by Grecicizing, forms kept 
free from all Roman intermixture. And his Old Museum is effective 
and grandiose outside, though within it was as badly planned, both 
for monumental beauty and for its special purpose as one could well 
imagine. Owing to Schinkel’s enormous influence, and still more, 
perhaps, to the taste of Frederic William the Fourth, the Classic 
fashion persisted in Berlin long after all the rest of Germany had 
been swept into the current of the “ national-romantic ” movement. 
Its hold was finally broken only about fifteen years ago, when the 
present period of great activity began. On the whole, contemporary 
architects have had almost as good a field here as they have with us. 
That is to say, if a field is good in proportion as it is open, free from 
those noble relics of a great period which set an uncomfortably high 
standard, and to a certain extent mark out the path modern men 
must take to reach it. 

It may be said in general of Berlin, both old and new, that it is a 
city without visible roofs, to a degree almost ifnot quite unparalleled 
in Northern Europe. Nowhere in secular work that is not strictly 
recent do we see the sign of a roof, save only in the oldest wing of 
the palace; and even in the recent work the same state of things 
largely prevails. Among the new shops and apartment-houses one 
sees, indeed, certain visibly-roofed examples with French mansards 
or German dormers. And in the villa quarters steep little roofs are 
getting to be somewhat frequent. But the general aspect of the 
town is not yet perceptibly modified, and the traditional rule of no 
roofs has hardly been broken through, I think, in a single one of the 
many great public structures and private palaces of to-day. This 
absence of roofs seems doubly strange and doubly unwelcome if one 
happens to have come from Dresden, where, though the roof is some- 
what subordinated in current work, it forms the chief feature in all 
work that antedates this century —where the oldest streets are 
crowned with a steep, picturesque mass of red-brown tiles, and the 
baroque buildings offer as charming a series of studies in the use of 
hipped roofs, often with curved profiles and overhanging eaves, as 
one could wish to see. Indeed, wherever one may come from, the 
















rooflessness of Berlin strikes one as a disagreeable anomaly in this 
degree of latitude. 

I may add that until within the last few years Berlin was also 
chiefly a city of stucco. Stone was not a local product, and was dis- 
pensed with even on occasions where one might think cost would 
have been no object, while the example of that beautiful old brick 
architecture which is the only glory of the Brandexburg Mark was 
utterly ignored and burnt clay was held fit only to be concealed by 
plaster. Even now in ordinary structures plaster still rules and 
stone is a rather rare alternative; but with the growth of wealth and 
ambition it is winning its way, and stucco has been banished at least 
from monumental work. Here side by side with a constant use of a 
pale yellow sandstone, and a more than occasional use of marble and 
granite, we find a brick Renaissance well under way, and it consti- 
tutes, I think, the most interesting because the most individual local 
feature. 

Since I have said that roofs are so exceptional, it will be under- 
stood that no favor is shown to Gothic or even to the most charac- 
teristically northern early Renaissance forms. Medieval precedents 
are consulted only in ecclesiastical work, and in this itself we seldom 
find even an approach to a thorough-going medievalism. The gen- 
eral superficial effect of a Gothic church seems to be thought desir- 
able; but round arches are almost invariably used just now, and are 
never treated in a genuine Romanesque way. When the forms and 
details are not Renaissance they are “ Byzantine,” after the fashion 
of Munich in the last generation. The most amiable of tourists 
could not say that ecclesiastical work is a strong point with the Ber- 
lin school; the most patriotic of critics acknowledges weakness here, 
and even the most self-satisfied of critics tacitly confesses it. For no 
one, from the writer of one’s guide-book to the driver of one’s cab, 
lays much stress on the attractions of the newer churches, not even of 
that one —the Dankes-Kirche — which is a monument of popular 

$ gratitude for the Emperor’s escape 

from assassination. I am told that the 

weakness of the local school in this 

f department is especially marked in the 

matter of reconciling interior arrange- 

ment with exterior expression. But I 

have not been tempted to seek the 

inside of any of these churches — al- 

ways a troublesome and time-consuming 
effort in a Protestant land. 

It is the Renaissance which rules 
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unchallenged in Berlin to-day; chiefly in its later forms and until 
very lately only in its Italian varieties. Richard Luce, who at first 
followed Schinkel’s Classical lead, but was afterwards much influ- 
enced by Semper’s work in more Southern cities, may be named as 
the pioneer in the Renaissance movement generally, and as the 
father of its Italianizing branch. ‘To him and to Hitzig are due the 
first of a long series of public buildings and sumptuous private hotels 
or “palaces,” which are often very excellent examples of one or 
another of the late Italian types. But as we have similar examples 
everywhere with us on the Continent, we do not stop to study them 
here; and still less do we pause over those other palaces which now 
occasionally show the influence of modern Paris. In both types the 
sculptor often contributes very largely of his art, but rather to the 
increase of general sumptuousness than to that of definite artistic 
charm. And the same must be said of the vivid color-work in paint 
or mosaic which now is sometimes being added, either on the walls of 
loggias or in the upper panels of the facades themselves. The Ger- 
mans of the North are proverbially not colorists de race, and one 
feels — theoretically and from the evidence of these essays, which are 
sometimes due to their most accomplished painters — that only those 
who are colorists by nature can succeed in the difficult task of using 
external figure-paintings on a conspicuous scale as to size, and on the 
most pronounced and varied scale as to color. A Giorgione could 
succeed, perhaps a Makart could have succeeded; but to my eyes 
Professor Werner and his fellows fall a good deal below the mark 
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that one’s imagination is fain to set. And when the same experi- 
ment is tried under worse conditions, as sometimes on great public 
caravansaries and commercial structures, the result is certainly showy 
enough, but artistically the reverse of inspiriting. 

The long new streets of ordinary dwelling-houses (apartment- 
houses, that is to say, though not in our towering acceptation of the 
term) are varied by all sorts of essays, from that utilitarian plainness 
which in Germany is dubbed the “barrack style” to that self-con- 
scious and ponderous elaboration which is so often the result when 
an average Teuton in any profession tries to be ornate and playful. 
Modern Paris and Vienna are often copied, but hardly so as to 
preclude the necessity for studying their ideas at home. The most 
interesting and the best examples are those, I should say, which have 
a more German-Renaissance accent, and which hold a middle course 
between barrenness and ornamental excess; and some of these are 
very good indeed. 

Among the smaller detached dwellings, again — the villas around 
the Park and in the outlying quarters—time-worn Italian and French 
modes vie with those of a more “national” character. A modified 
chalet type is conspicuous, and has brought in the steep roofs of 
which I spoke. But bere there seems to me very little that is inter- 
esting: a dead level of work that is rarely bad or unaccomplished, 
but never, I should say, really beautiful or really suggestive ; and, 
after all, the domestic problems of Berlin are so very different from 
those of American towns that we should not get much practical help 
here, even did all examples show the distinctest excellence. 

In many streets the shops are of course but a subordinate feature of 
the apartment-houses; but in others of a more distinctly commercial 
character we see in fullest force that tendency toward loud display, 
that desire to be conspicuous at all hazards which we have known 
so well at home. The general effect of these streets is certainly 
more imposing than the general effect of similar streets with 
us. But 1 do not think the difference springs from any great pre- 
ponderance here of really better architectural elements. Part of it, 
and it is a very great degree of difference, as may be guessed, comes 
from the fact that here an important business street is very wide, 
beautifully paved, extremely clean, not wholly deformed by rampant 
signboards, and not hatched over with telegraph-wires. Then every- 
thing is brought up to the same high level of — shall I say preten- 
tiousness, while with us pretentious 1s very apt to stand side by side 
with humble, sha by and sordid insignificance. But in itself the pre- 
tentiousness of Berlin does not seem to me of a quality we need envy. 
lf we examine it in detail we find that it has, indeed, a more “ schol- 
arly” character than has been the rule with us, in so far that some 
recognized style or fashion is the starting-point, or that a mild eclec- 
ticism is based upon the elements of such styles. There is none of 
the crude originality, none of the aberrant inventiveness, none of the 
bold, fantastic wilfulness which we see expressed, I will say, in the 
central portion of Broadway, and which were encouraged partly by 
the free and independent (and ignorant) nature of the American 
soul, and partly, doubtless, by our more general use of iron. But the 
result is hardly better, either for true architectural excellence or for 
superficial beauty; while even hideous originality has perhaps a cer- 
tain sort of interest that is wanting to unbeautiful conventionality. 
The general effect is, I repeat, distinctly loud and vulgar. There is 
an almost entire lack of fundamental architectural ideas, an almost 
entire dependence upon applied decoration, and a very marked 
tendency in this decoration to confound profuseness with effective- 
ness, and over-emphasis with beauty. Even as we stood ten years 
ago I do not think we need have greatly envied the commercial 
architecture of Berlin, while as we stand to-day such envy would be 
most misplaced ; for our latest efforts in this branch seem to me far 
better than anything Berlin has to show, very often better in the 
spirit which has prompted them, and sometimes much better, also, in 
their actual concrete presence. The problems here are easier; 
there is neither the cramped ground-plan of New York, for instance, 
nor the same tendency towards immoderate height to contend 
against. And yet, with a greater freedom and freshness of feeling, 
we also display — unless, indeed, I have no eyes to see—a much 
more earnest effort to grasp the properly architectural side of the 
art, a stronger impulse toward structural composition, and a distincter 
desire to subordinate ornamentation to this. There is with us a 
rapidly-growing reaction against superficiality of treatment and also 
against loudness and ostentation. But I see no signs of either in the 
commercial work of Berlin; I should be inclined to say, on the con- 
trary, that for rampant showiness nothing could ever have been done 
anywhere in the world to exceed the great new Kaiser Gallerie, with 
its openings on two principal streets, or than a certain structure of 
orange-colored brick, with profuse light stone trimmings, that has 
recently made itself conspicuous on the Unter den Linden. 

Doubtless among all the new buildings in the lower part of New 
York there is not one without its imperfections; and yet there are 
very many which I am sure every impartial judge would find archi- 
tecturally better than anything of a similar character here — archi- 
tecturally better in the motive which has ruled their design, and also 
more satisfactory to the eye. And it would be ridiculous even to 
attempt a comparison with such an example as, for instance, the 
Ames stores in Boston. Of course these of our buildings to which I 
now refer are still exceptional; but they are increasing in numbers 
so rapidly that they seem to point to a future rule, and in the com- 
mercial work of Berlin we do not find even exceptions of the sort. 
The only works that even in aim seem to me really good, really archi- 





tectural, are some of the bank buildings, and these more properly 
belong to the class I have already named as including the private 
palaces, since they usually stand outside the main business thorough- 
fares and follow rich palatial forms, have no great height and are 
discreetly aristocratic and non-commercial in expression. I have, it 
is true, seen one shop-front which is interesting and charming, and 
doubly so because of its entire unlikeness to all else about it: a nar- 
row front which follows a good old German fashion by having the 
openings of all its upper stories grouped into a square central bay, 
and its shop-window a real window under a great arch, instead of a 
mere screen of glass. But this is the only attractive or instructive 
item I have noted in the great business streets of the town. 

The recent revival of brick constitutes, as 1 have said, the most 
individual feature in current work. In commercial and domestic 
structures either a red or a vividly yellow variety is now often used 
as the groundwork for an ornamentation in stone so lavish that its 
essential qualities almost disappear, except its quality of color, which 
is apt to come into spotty and discordant prominence. Rather oddly, 
it is to the series of new public buildings we must look for its simplest 
and most straightforward treatment. 

Schinkel may be said to have started the brick Renaissance with 
his Bau Akademie in 1837, though the building was exceptional as 
regarded his own practice (his other brick essays having been rather 
unsuccessful Gothie churches), and was without immediate practical 
influence upon the profession. But it was long and widely discussed, 
and has had a numerous late-coming progeny in our own times. If I 
am not mistaken, it is illustrated in aamastate *“ Modern Architect- 
ure;” butit looks better, I find, on paper than in the body. For, 
given the necessity, supposed or actual, for a right-lined, four-square 
ground plan, its design is attractive and appropriate, while its treat- 
ment strikes one as thin and poor; the basement not pronounced 
enough, the angles not solid enough, the buttresses too shallow, the 
cornice too feeble, the decoration too small in scale and too meagrely 
mechanical in finish. 

The first conspicuous effort again to bring brick into favor was 
made by Waesemann in his Rath Haus, finished in 1870, which even 
local patriots acknowledge to be one of the most colossal architectu- 
ral failures of an age which is pretty rich in such. Certainly noth- 
ing more unscholarly in conception ever arose even on American 
soil. The artist seems to have tried to preserve an Italian flavor, 
while basing his work on the great mediwval and Renaissance town- 
halls of the North. The enormous length of his main facade is 
broken by pavilions at the angles and in the centre, but they are so 
small on plan and so shallow in projection that they do not really 
mitigate the effect of dreary monotony. Above the basement there 
rises an unbroken succession of very tall, round-headed openings, 
which, from the evidence of their heavy transoms, seem to light two 
stories within. But we find to our surprise that for the most part 
they open with their whole height into very large and lofty apart- 
ments. There is no visible roof and but a weak cornice, and the square 
tower with open angle-turrets, which rises from behind the centre of 
the facade, is as ugly and wire-~drawn in design as it is utterly uncon- 
nected with the mass below. The main portion of the structure is 
red brick, harsh in color and unmitigated in tone, and, since the mass 
is so devoid of modelling, unrelieved by any effective shadows. The 
light granite used for the basement and certain parts of the decora- 
tion is in rather glaring contrast, and the dark sandstone which is 
employed only and solely to form the transoms and mullions of the 
tall windows, having its existence nowhere else suggested, naturally 
appears to be wood or iron. Inside, too, the building is a total fail- 
ure, only half-lighted, and very badly — both for grandeur of 
effect and for practical convenience. Even the one redeeming point 
which local critics note in the Rath Haus would hardly strike a for- 
eigner as such — the technical treatment of its brickwork and of its 
lavishly applied though quite undecorative decoration. This last, 
partly in stone and partly in terra-cotta, is everywhere designed with 
the utmost care and academic correctness; but it is very small and 
ineffective in scale, badly disposed, and very mechanical (at least 
the terra-cotta) in execution. 

The Rath Haus remains an isolated and uncharacteristic example 
of local work, if we regard its general aspect, its style or no style. 
But it is locally characteristic if we regard its technique, so to say. 
The very many recent brick public buildings are all alike in this, 
that mechanical exactness seems to have been held equivalent to 
artistic beauty, and that terra-cotta ornament is very freely used, but 
is very oll and ineffective in scale, very flat in relief and very 
metallic in execution. A four-square, right-lined ground plan is 
almost invariable; indeed, so far as I have seen, quite invariable in 
this class of structure. The inspiration as to style comes from north 
Italy, not, as one might have predicted, from north Germany or Hol- 
land. Round arches are universal and their forms are often boldly 
and effectively modelled, showing, in this point at least, an advance 
since the days of the Bau Akademie and of the Rath Haus. The 
proportions of voids to solids is doubtless, of necessity, greater than 
in Italian brick construction of a similar sort ; but there is no attempt 
to restore the broad, open fields of wall so essential to the material, 
by any grouping of the windows. Indeed, composition is still the 
great thing lacking, both in the treatment of the main masses, and in 
the disposition of wall spaces and openings. The general effect is 
totally different from that of the loud and showy commercial build- 
ings | have noted; but the same neglect of strictly architectural — 
that is, constructive beauty, underlies them both. And in consequence 
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we find, though of course in a very different and infinitely less 
offensive fashion, the same tendency to the over-use of ornament. 
Such plain wall spaces as are left are in reality not left, are as much 
broken up and “enlivened” as possible. In the lower story of the 
new part of the General Staff Office, for example, there are wide, 
solid stretches (the only ones in the building) between the windows ; 
but they are lined with horizontal rows of tiny, finikin, tin-like 
terra-cotta rosettes, until all effect of breadth and strength is lost. 
The mouldings of the great round-arched windows above are very 
lavishly embroidered with very scholarly, very pretty, but quite con- 
ventional designs of arabesques and figures, wherein, once more, the 
scale is so small, the relief so flat, and the finish so mechanical that 
neither by perceptible beauty of line nor by perceptible contrast of 
light and shadow, do they add a note of really decorative charm. 
M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE OLDEST CHURCH IN LONDON. 
\ HE following letter has been ad- 
l dressed to the editor of the New 
York Evening Post: — 

Sir, the relation between our national- 
ities is now so close and so intimate, that 
an Englishman —especially an English 
clergyman — feels little or no compune- 
tion in asking help of his cousins across 
the Atlantic for any object which is in 
any sense of national interest. I there- 
fore beg permission to ask through the 
medium of your columns for help to re- 
store the oldest church in the city of 
London, viz.: the Priory Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield. 
This church was founded in the reign of 
Ilenry I., A. p. 1103, by Rahere, founder 
also of the adjacent Hospital of St Bar- 
tholomew. Much of the original building 
—— is still standing, and is used for public 

worship. But apart from the unique and 





did Pulpit -Bruger £2, impressive character of the architecture 
Belgium — a beautiful specimen of early Anglo- 

~ Norman style—the church and parish 

ossess singular historic interest for Americans and Englishmen. 
The founder of Emmanuel College, Cambridge — the father of Har- 
vard University — Walter Mildmay, is buried within our walls. 


Milton lived for some years in our parish. Hogarth was baptized in 
our font. Benjamin Franklin had his printing-press in our close. 
Washington Irving lived hard by in Little Britain, and has written 
one of his most charming descriptions upon its inhabitants. All 
these great men have doubtless many times worshipped within our 
walls. The martyrs of Smithfield suffered within twenty yards of 
our gates on a spot which was originally within our precincts. These 
associations are precious to all of us, and there is many another 
page of history upon which our records throw light. 

Saint Bartholomew’s Church is well-known and keenly appreciated 
by many American visitors, and I am persuaded it only requires 
that our purpose should be made clear, to call forth a kindly sympa- 
thy and a hearty codperation from America. A committee has been 
formed, with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon- 
don at its head, to try and buy back the old consecrated sites from 
secular usage, and to restore the fabric in a maner worthy its his- 
tory. The ancient lady-chapel is used as a fringe factory, the 
north transept as a shoeing-forge, the north triforium as a school, 
while in many places the roof is so faulty and insecure as to let in 
rain. 

A large sum — £20,000 —is necessary to carry out our object ; 
but we are most anxious to raise £7,500 at once to purchase the 
ancient lady-chapel and the north transept. If this sum is not 
raised within the present summer, there is a fear that these ancient 
sites may come to the hammer and be lost to the church forever. 

Any help toward these objects will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by me. Remittances made to Messrs. Brown, Shipley 
& Co., Founders Court, Lothbury, or to the Rev. Arthur Lawrence, 
the rectory, Stoekbridge, Mass., would also be kindly accepted by 
them. 

Asking your good offices in this matter, [ am, sir, your obedient 
servant, W. PANCKRIDGE, Rector. 


Tae VESTRY, ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, 
WEST SMITHFIELD, June 25. 





MArMoRINE, A SupstituTe FOR Marsie.—Mr. Bruce Joy, an Eng- 
lish sculptor, has invented a new material for statuary which he calls 
marmorine. It is said to be as beautiful as marble, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from some tints of Carrara marble, yet much cheaper than 
marble, and having the advantage of limitless production from an origi- 
nal. Though cheaper than marble, it is still costly, which will prevent 
its being used in inferior forms of art. Though something like plaster- 
of-Paris, it is so hard that it may be worked upon precisely the same as 
marble. — Exchange. 





SOME CATHEDRALS OF SCANDINAVIA. 


| HE northern- 
| most and un- 
questionably 
y the finest of Scan- 
dinavian churches 
stands at Thrond- 
hjem, in Norway, 
the highest point 
to which a rail- 
way attains in Eu- 
rope. It is a vast 
edifice now undergoing restoration, but has hardly yet emerged from 
a state of ruin. Here the Norwegian sovereigns are crowned, and 
here at one time the Assembly used to meet on oceasions of national 
importance; but scaffolding and sustaining walls still occupy much 
of the great Church of St. Olaf, and make it useless at present to in- 
vite anybody’s company to so remote a region. 
at Upsala on the way thither from Stockholm. 

Upsala can be reached by land or by water from the Swedish cap- 
ital. ‘Ihe railway journey occupies a little over two hours, and the 
steamer is about twice as long in doing the distance ; but the land route 
is intolerably wearisome, through endless and dreary pine-woods, while 
the water journey is pleasant and picturesque, affording, as it does, 
peeps at the shrunken ruins of Ligtuna and the imposing square cha- 
teau at Skokloster. The old University city itself stands on both sides 
of a narrow, muddy stream, called the Fyrisa, into which the steamer 
very slowly and not without considerable difficulty makes its way 
from an inlet of Lake Mialaren, and the paddle-wheels churn up the 
clayey soil at the bottom as we pass under a very hideous red_build- 
ing called locally the Slott, or Castle, and bring-to at the quay of 
Upsala, beyond which point the winding little river ceases to be nav- 
igable at all. The most prominent building here is the cathedral — 
a strictly Gothic structure in red brick, with occasional inlaid pat- 
terns of white stone, of which the speckled effect is by no means an 
improvement. The exterior is in other respects very plain, there 
being little in the row of lateral chapels to break the line of the aisles, 
—indeed the effect produced is rather as of a double aisle — the 
transept being shallow, and the two western towers not sufficiently 
high to impress the imagination. ‘he architects of the period were 
not such masters of their craft as the medieval builders at Liibeck 
and Nuremberg, in whose hands we learn of what brick is capable, 
and the only ornament to be discovered at Upsala is on the elaborate 
and pleasing portals north and south. Inside, the church is at first 
sight very disappointing, owing to the bare condition of its white- 
washed walls and roof, and the absence of all colored glass; but when 
we have somewhat got over this feeling we cannot choose but admire 
the proportions, which are really very striking. Twenty-four col- 
umns support the nave and choir —a totai iength of nearly four hun- 
dred feet —and the capitals of these columns, whose quaintly-con- 
ceived animal-forms are carved in the highest relief, are most curious. 
Some massive candelabra, and the pulpit, a top-heavy wooden erec- 
tion, covered with paint and tawdry gilding, complete the decoration 
of the nave; but a valuable sarcophagus conceals the bones of the 
sainted King Erik, and two memorial chapels enclose monuments of 
historic and artistic interest which might not improbably be better 
appreciated by foreign visitors if the sacristan’s knowledge of lan- 
guages was not confined to Swedish. In one of these, under a vaulted 
and staring canopy of blue, dotted with golden stars, reposes Gustavus 
Vasa; in the other the fine Italian tomb of John III is placed. More 
interesting than either, in a small side chapel across the nave, with no 
wretched modern frescoes to grieve the eye, and no false and unseemly 
ornament to detract from the dignity of death, rises an obelisk of por- 
phyry, on which a medallion exhibits the lineaments of the greatest 
Swede of later days, Linnzus, who is buried beneath the nave. The 
treasury contains a large amount of rubbish, and a certain banner — 
said to have been made by an early queen out of her petticoat, and 
sent in derision to a German potentate, who had scoffed at her war- 
like propensities — of which the natives are very proud: we were un- 
fortunately unable to discover it among the mass of vld vestments and 
relics deposited there. 

At one time three lofty towers, four hundred feet high, gave gran- 
deur to Upsala Cathedral; but the ravages of a fire in 1702 destroyed 
them, and the central tower has never been rebuilt. ‘The two that 
now flank the front have only been carried up one hundred and eighty 
feet high, just double the height of the choir, and their effect cannot 
be compared with those at Lund in South Sweden, which, owing to 
the wide extent of the flat plain that encircles the city, can be seen 
from an immense distance, and have scarcely faded out of sight of 
the Danish steamboat when it reaches Copenhagen from Malmd, a 
site well chosen for what was once the metropolitan church of Scan- 
dinavia, though Denmark has now its own archbishopric, and the 
primacy of Sweden has been shifted to Upsala. 

Lund is a fairly lively little town not far from the southern extrem- 
ity of Sweden, and the seat of one of the Universities of the country. 
In the sixteenth century its population was nearly twenty times what 
it can boast now-a-days, for including students the total is under fif- 
teen thousand ; but the town has shrunk with the population, and we 
do not see ruined walls or crumbling buildings around to remind us of 
the changes that have befallen it. Its glory is the Cathedral, a small 
but very pleasing Romanesque building, nearly one hundred feet 
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shorter in length than the Upsala church; but, owing to the differ- 
ence in level between the nave and transepts, and the perspective 
through the double row of columns, the impression upon the mind is 
as of a much larger edifice. ‘The east end has a circular apse, and 
beneath this is a vast crypt, resting on twenty-four pillars, which is 
carried for a length of one hundred and twenty feet or so under the 
raised portion of the Cathedral; and here are quaint old stone fig- 
ures, strange brasses, and forgotten tombstones to be seen when the 
sun streams down from the open doorway above, or through some of 
the lateral chinks, which on a dull day can scarcely do more than 
make the darkness visible. The vaulting of the Cathedral through- 
out is elaborately painted in blue and gold; and, though the result is 
somewhat glaring at present while the color is being renewed, it will 
doubtless harmonize in years to come well enough with the walls: and 
at any rate, this coloring is preferable to the depressing whitewash 
which appals the visitor to Upsala. There is much to note with 
pleasure and surprise in this littke Cathedral. In one place we see 
some curious winged lions, supporting on their backs angels in the 
act of unfolding their pinions to fly away, and, damaged. as the stone- 
work is, there is much spirit in the sculpture left. In another we find 
great brass candelabra surmounted by saintly figures, which also rest 
on small lions, and above there are raised slender columns to support 
deeply-cut rounded arches sunk in the thickness of the walls. Again, 
the carving of the wooden choir-stalls is delightful. It represents the 
chase of a nondescript animal, half bear, half beaver, who is alter- 
nately hunter and hunted, and on one stall is being dragged from his 
den by the tail, while a little further on a larger specimen of the 
beast is satisfactorily munching his human adversary. But the lover 
of architecture will probably be most interested in noticing the ex- 
treme diversity in form and ornament of the solid pillars that bear 
the crypt; their capitals, now plain, now richly sculptured ; the little 
figures that crawl up one; the very unusual double-rope marking of 
another; and the deep indentation that is carried from base to capi- 
tal of a third; and all supply a fitting framework for the strange 
medley of tombs, fragments of stone and iron work, to be found gath- 
ered together below and around them. 

The growing seaport of Malmo is but a few miles from Lund. 
This town possesses several large brick churches whose proportions 
are good enough, but spoiled as usual, inside, by dreary whitewash ; 
yet, in spite of the importance of the place, none of these rises to the 
dignity of a cathedral, and the first to be seen worthy of note on the 
way southwards after leaving Lund is the royal burial-place of Roes- 
kilde in Denmark, for the great Frauenkirche of Copenhagen is only 
redeemed — though nobly —from ugly insignificance by the master- 
pieces of Thorwaldsen that adorn it without and within. 

Roeskilde is about seventeen miles distant from Copenhagen; a 
journey that the railway contrives to accomplish in something under 
an hour-and-a-half. It is a dreary town enough; but the situation is 
pretty, as it lies in a grassy plain at the head of the inlet of the North 
Sea, and a gradual rise from every side culminates in a plateau on 
which the Cathedral stands, so that without being on a height in any 
fair sense of the word, its slight elevation makes it visible for a long 
distance. ‘The Cathedral is a very small building, first consecrated 
in 1084, at a time when the rounded arch had not yet made way for 
the pointed variety; but, as repeated conflagrations destroyed por- 
tions of the edifice, the ruins were rebuilt in the newer style. The 
transepts do not project at all from the body of the church, and the 
aisle on either side the nave is carried around the choir. Hence the 
whole building presents a rather monotonous appearance when seen 
from the outside, which, moreover, suffers from the presence of a 
pigmy pinnacle or so in place of any spire or tower, and from the new 

pointing to its old brick surface applied during a recent restoration. 
Paside along the southern aisle is a row of chapels containing huge 
sarcophagi in black and silver, and tasteless monuments where repose 
the past Kings of Denmark. The effect of these is overwhelmingly 
dismal. ‘The chapels are scarcely in harmony with the original de- 
sign, though here and there a good individual detail is noticeable, 
such as the vaulting springing from a central shafted column, or the 
cupola that caps a dome elsewhere. In one may be noticed some old 
frescoes that might have been interesting had they not been ruined 
by successive layers of whitewash or injudicious renovation. The 
largest of these chapels contains the tomb of Christian IV with his 
wife by his side; and he, almost alone among the sovereigns of the 
little Northern Kingdom, seems to have merited much posthumous 
honor by his wisdom in counsel as well as his bravery in war. He 
befriended art in all its forms, and most of the best architectural 
work in the country dates from his time; nor did he, like too many 
of those who preceded and succeeded him on the Danish throne, 
waste the finances of his kingdom on useless frivolities, or in gratify- 
ing the whims of worthless favorites. Yet others may be lying here 
whose memory should be rescued from oblivion, as underneath the 
upper choir—for at Roeskilde there is a division of the choir, and 
one portion is raised above the surface of the other—lie buried 
many of the early kings and magnates of the land, whose names are 
at this time little but a myth at home, and are altogether unknown 
abroad. The choir is enclosed by a very handsome old brass railing, 
and there is some fine carving on the altar itself, and upon the choir- 
stalls. But, on the whole, a pilgrimage to Roeskilde cannot be said 


to have the same interest, except for the specialist in Danish history, 
as the journey up the lovely arm of Lake Malaren to Upsala, or grop- 
ing in the semi-darkness of the grand old crypt at Lund. 

The town is absolutely without interest; it is also without what 





hungry visitors would much desire to find in it— a good restaurant. 
The railway, too, seems to crawl back to Copenhagen more slow! 
than it comes from it, but as soon as one reaches the pleasant Danish 
‘apital equanimity is speedily restored. — The Saturday Review. ~ 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


SKETCHES IN WETHERSFIELD, CONN. BY MELVIN P. HAPGOOD, 
ARCHITECT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ETHERSFIELD is a quiet but handsome village four miles 
from Hartford, on the banks of the Connecticut River, and 
much of the fertile land is occupied by seed-gardens, whose 

products — in small parcels —have found their way over the whole 
world. There is a tradition that the Wethersfield church was 
largely paid for by a special sale of onions, and certainly this odor- 
ous vegetable has greatly contributed to the wealth of the commu- 
nity. In 1838 the floor of the church was lifted to give space for 
furnaces in the cellar, and the high pulpit and the box-pews were 
removed. The wainscoting of the latter served for more than forty 
years as a fence for a neighboring estate, and the long line of bevelled 
panels had a very handsome effect. In 1883 a new chancel was 
built to contain the organ, and the south gallery, which had formerly 
upheld it, was removed. The side galleries were lowered, and all 
the wood-work in the lower “wo of the church was put into quar- 
tered oak. ‘The floor was inclined down towards the new pulpit and 
the new oak pews arranged semicircularly. A series of long stained- 
glass windows took the place of the two stories of short windows, 
and as the old sills were near the floor, in consequence of the eleva- 
tion of 1838, carved stone panels were inserted on the outside to 
raise the new sills to the height of the wainscoting. ‘This, with the 
south porch, makes the only external change from its appearance in 
1761. The middle cornice of the auditorium, marking the ledge in 
the old wall, with the Ionic pilasters above, supporting the ceiling- 
beams, are painted ivory color, and the wall spaces between, includ- 
ing window splays, are saffron, with fleurs-de-lis in dull copper 
bronze. The ceiling panels are in neutral blue, with an ochre bor- 
der, relieved with a Greek fret in ivory. The organ-loft is painted 
Indian red, with an anthemion border around the ceiling. The lower 
part of the walls is in deep olive, harmonizing admirably with the 
oak, and just above the wainscot is a broad band of dull gold. The 
vestibules are painted Indian red, with brownish-ochre ceilings; 
ivory cornices. The stained-glass, which, as well as the frescoing, 
was designed by the architect, has its principal field of blended tones 
of amber and yellowish olive, with some bands of deep red. In the 
upper sections, Scriptural texts are in yellow enamel on neutral blue 
grounds, with the surrounding rays in yellow and brown. The upper 
circles are cut-glass “sun-bursts” with a border of amber jewels. 
To harmonize with surrounding structures, nearly all of which are 
white, with green blinds, the steeple, cornices, and all other salient 
features are painted white, with the wall-surface pale sage-green, 
and the sashes, both inside and out, dark bronze-green, and the effect 
of the whole is very pleasing. Formerly the walls were lead-color, 
with chocolate trimmings, but the dark color greatly obscured the 
delicate mouldings and carving of the upper surfaces, and the bluish 
lead-color clashed with the greensward and the elms. 


PALAZZO LOREDAN, OR VENDRAMIN-CALERGI, VENICE. 


Tus palace was built for the Doge Andrea Loredano, about the 
year 1481, perhaps by one of the Lombardi. Sansovino esteemed it 
among the four most magnificent palaces in Venice, being covered 
with Greek marbles, and having its large windows decorated with 
Corinthian colamns. Though built by a Loredan, it was more popu- 
larly known as “ palazzo del non nobis ” (the palace of the not to us), 
because of the inscription: “ Non nobis Domine, non nobis,” engraved 
along its basement. Another inscription may be read on the small 
tablets decorating the jambs of the central water-entrance : “ Domus 
pacis.” This palace, the best that the Venetian architecture of the 
Renaissance can boast of, like the — sea-front of the Gothic 
Ducal Palace, has its origin enveloped in mystery. This un- 
necessary uncertainty would seem to show that the world would 
rather subject itself to the imputation of forgetfulness than lavish 
too much praise on any individual. For this reason it prefers to 
attribute many works of art to the age which produced them. The 
conclusion, though it might appear unjust for narrow judges, would 
stand the test of philosophical principles. Even those who are 
best disposed to believe in a personal Homer must agree that what 
places his poems at the head of ancient poetry came from Homer’s 
surroundings, and that the poet himself was the child of his age. 

G. Bont. 


TOWN-HALL, WARF, MASS. MESSRS. HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tne building is to contain in its principal story, a hall seating 700, 
with gallery, ante-rooms and stage, with stage dressing-rooms in the 
half-story below. In the basement are rooms for town officers with 
vault, police department with cells, and a district court-room; the 
court-room and larger offices can be thrown together, and used as a 
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supper-room. The walls of the building are to be of brick, with 

Longmeadow stone trimming. The main hall is to show an open 

timber roof. 

HOUSE FOR A. NEWBOLD MORRIS, ESQ., RIDGEFIELD, CONN. MR. 
CHARLES A. GIFFORD, ARCHITECT, NEWARK, N. J. 


Tus house was built at a cost of about $17,000. The first floor 
is finished in hard-woods ; hall and staircase in quartered oak, Eliza- 
bethan style; parlor in white and gold, Colonial style. The foun- 
dation is built of cobble and field stones laid in cement, the natural 
surface, moss, vegetation, etc., on the stones being disturbed as little 
as possible. It was required to keep the room used as bedroom on 
first story quiet, yet ready of access from indoors and out, hence the 
arrangement of passages in the plan. The plumbing is first-class, 
and is arranged ina vertical line for the different stories. The 
shingles are left unpainted in all cases, to color with age. The situ- 
ation is on a ridge, about 1,000 feet above tide, commanding views in 
every direction. 


THE NEW HOLLIS STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. MR. GEORGE 
F. MEACHAM, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


As we published in our issue for March 7, last, a view of the ven- 
erable edifice, which had been abandoned by its owners for a new 
structure and a more fashionable quarter of the city, it seemed 
worth while to show what sort of a new lamp had been secured in 
place of the old. 





SEWAGE FUEL AND THE PROCESS OF MAKING IT. 


HE following se by Carl H. 
| von Klein, A. M., M. D., of 
Dayton, Ohio, will be found of 
interest as suggesting a means for 
the disposal of sewage : — 

Ever since the fact has been rec- 
ognized that zymotic, constitutional 
and even local diseases are produced 
by miasma or offensive eluvia of 
obnoxious gases arising from privy- 
vaults and other places where ani- 
mal and vegetable matters are de- 
posited and there undergo decompo- 
Wi : sition, it has become a study worthy 

au) ow 2. \\\_, the intellect of sanitary scientists to 

Old Ftoniture from the Collector. know wherein lies the remedy. 

of the Ti ME Zawwen. C -/iav? What shall we do with our excre- 

PNM LION hdl ment and garbage, which contami- 
nate the water we drink and the air we breathe? has been the 
inquiry of ages. In my mind there arose several years ago the 
question, “Could this decomposed and decomposing matter be meta- 
morphosed so as not only to be harmless, but actually advantageous, 
to suffering humanity by being converted into fuel?” Here was re- 
quired a zeal for scientific and chemical research. I feared, too, that 
my knowledge of chemical science was too limited to pursue those 
investigations with advantage. In fact, it appeared necessary to 
ossess the knowledge of a manufacturing chemist, not of an artificer 
Fike myself. Thinking perhaps I would stumble on some excellent 
method by borrowing from writings and teachings of others more 
competent for the task, many years have elapsed and numberless 
experiments have been made without encouragement. Small is the 
number of works on chemistry I have not consulted. 

For my object they appeared as a mere barren desert. No one to 
whose voice I wanted to listen could give me any information re- 
specting it. All these obstacles were very discouraging, but I con- 
tinued. I now have the honor to disclose the method by which it 
can be accomplished. The substance may be treated anywhere, in 
the vault or in an open field, in the following manner: For example, 
take a vault containing forty barrels of excrement; throw in one bar- 
rel of chloride of sodium (salt). ‘Twenty-four hours after, throw in 
fifteen bushels of unslaked lime. This will form chlorinated lime ; the 
fumes may be started with four ounces of nitric acid. Let it remain 
for eight days; then it will all be dissolved and the contents disin- 
fected. Next add seventy-five pounds sal soda. This will solidify 
within ten days, unless there is a very great excess of liquid, in 
which case the proportion of lime may be increased, thus completely 
and entirely disinfecting and deodorizing the mass; and it may now 
be made into bricks, which will take about thirty days to dry in the 
open air and be ready for use as fuel. It is odorless and in every 
way cleaner than any other fuel known. It can be seen that all the 
ingredients used with the animal and vegetable matter have disin- 
fectant qualities. It produces a better flame and retains more heat 
than Allegheny coal, the salt and soda both having flame-inducing 
qualities, and the lime the heat-retaining quality. 

The question now arises as to the expense of producing this fuel. 
We will, therefore, estimate on forty barrels of excrement : 











DI OE GIs wide chon 00 0d necdcnen anes coccces: uececvesesesesee ces $1.00 
15 bushels of lime at 12 cents per bushel...........-.eeeeeeeeeeee 1.80 
75 pounds of soda at 1 cent per pound..............ceeeeeeeee wee 67 
Labor (One day)........sseeeeeecees Ceececcces coccece sonhseenseas 2.00 

Pd 5 Kab Ns 465s ddd GEN Shoe ss aves Sind wean cceccgnessnewncecee $5.55 


This will equal three tons of coal at the rate of $3.50 per ton, 
making total $10.50, almost within a fraction of one-half the cost of 
the cheapest fuel we have in the market. There is another point to 





which I desire to call attention, of great importance. The above 
mode of preparing the fuel is of that which is collected in vaults. 
If the sewers were provided with receiving-basins at the outfall, into 
which all garbage might also be placed, the whole mass could there 
be treated in the same manner. There is only the question of adop- 
tion of this important discovery, the outcome of sanitary science, that 
stares us in the face. I cannot see what excuse can be offered to let 
it remain idle and jeopardize human life, as the method is cheap, 
clean and good —The Metal Worker. 





PREVENTION OF DRY-ROT IN TIMBER. 


E recently published an article 
showing the causes of dry-rot in 
timber, and amongst other pro- 

cesses of preservation we referred to a 
paper by Mr. Boulton on its antiseptic 
treatment. As the subject is an impor- 
tant one to wood-workers, we now give 
the following: “There can be but two 
opinions as to the growing importance 
of studying the question of timber pre- 
servation, having regard more particu- 
larly to the reckless manner in which 
Ghead of Din our own forests have disappeared, and 
Oteclimval Sculptures the little care that is bestowed on those 
4 * of our colonies and the United States — 
forests as yet of vast area, but, nevertheless, thinning so rapidly as 
to be palpable to the most casual observer. It is true that the sub- 
stitution of iron and steel for wood in the navies of the world has 
largely diminished the call for timber in that direction, but this 
diminution is made up for by the enormous extension of the railway 
system and the demand for sleepers and telegraph poles, as also for 
the piles necessary for the great harbor and reclamation works, that 
are so numerous at the present day.” Any information concerning 
the practical preservation of wood is therefore of extreme value, 
and Mr. Boulton’s pamphlet? (the result of a paper read last 
autumn before the Institution of Civil Engineers) is one which 
deserves careful study. 

The appearance on a large scale of the dry-rot in the ships of the 
British Navy, at a time when they really were the wooden walls of 
old England, was naturally a subject of considerable alarm, when we 
know that a single seventy-gun ship required for its construction the 
oaks of forty acres of forest, and therefore it was not to be won- 
dered at, that as early as the beginning of this century, various pro- 
posals were made to stem the evil by the use of various salts of 
metals. ‘The inquiry assumed more definite proportions, however, 
when the railway era was fairly inaugurated, and it was found that 
stone sleepers were too rigid to be useful; and several materials 
were experimented upon for timber preservation with more or less 
success. The first system of treatment was called Kyanising, after 
its inventor, Mr. Kyan, and consisted of the use of corrosive subli- 
mate. It answered the purpose very fairly, especially when the 
timber was in a dry situation, though it failed when tried under 
water, and particularly under sea water. Moreover, corrosive sub- 
limate was found to be rather too volatile at ordinary temperatures, 
and too injurious to those who had to handle it. Margarising, the 
system adopted by Mr. Margary, was the employment of the sul- 
phate of copper, which appears to be the most reliable of all the 
metallic salts, and is still in use in France. Burnettising (after Sir 
William Burnett) was the adoption of chloride of zine, a good tim- 
ber antiseptic, but very soluble in water. It is still in favor in Ger- 
many and Holland. Finally came Mr. Bethell’s celebrated patent 
for creosoting —a bad name for the existing process by coal-tar, as 
in reality creosote is a product of the destructive distillation of wood, 
which has never been used for timber preservation; and the only 
excuse for the name was because somebody discovered carbolic acid 
or phenol in both coal-tar and wood distillation, so that it must be 
understood that creosote, in its popular application to wood-preserv- 
ing, is not creosote, but oil of tar. 

The basis of the action of all these remedies was supposed to be 
that they coagulated the albumen of the sap, and formed insoluble 
compounds that arrested decay ; but as it has been proved by experi- 
ence that the salts of metals are not so efficacious or so permanent as 
the tar-oils, the so-called creosoting process has now for a consider- 
able period outlived it competitors. Even in France, where the sul- 

hate of copper has held its own longer than anywhere else, partly 
ein there was a difliculty of getting the creosote, partly because 
Dr. Boucherie injected the sulphate in a peculiarly ingenious man- 
ner, and partly because it was noted that the salts of metals became 
washed out in damp situations, even there the creosoting process has 
met with great approbation, since M. Forestire observed how thor- 
oughly the timber was protected against that most troublesome pest, 
the teredo navalis. dT he oil used in creosoting is thus prepared. 
When coal is carbonized for gas-making, the products given off are 
four, viz.: illuminating gas, ammoniacal or gas-liquor, coal-tar, and 
coke —all of them, in their several ways, of extraordinary commer- 
cial value, though, in the present case, the coal-tar, a black treacly- 
looking substance, is all that we have to deal with. It may be men- 
tioned, however, incidentally, that the waste or gas-liquor is the 
parent whence the ammonia group is manufactured on a al scale 
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1 Boulton on “ The Antiseptic Treatment of Timber.” 
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By distilling the coal-tar, three separate groups of products are 
obtained : first, the oils which are lighter than water, such as the 
naphthas, which are of incalculable importance to the country, as 
from them are ultimately procured the aniline dyes; secondly, the 
oils which are heavier than water; and, thirdly, the pitch, which is 
the residuum of the distillation. The lighter oils form a category of 
themselves, quite distinct from the heavier ones, and have never been 
used for creosoting purposes; but they are extremely rich in their 
own particular constituents, yielding, amongst other results, the ben- 
zoles from which the aniline is obtained, the toluols, the solvent and 
burning naphthas, and carbolic acid, whence is derived the picric 
acid used for fulminating purposes. The heavy or “dead” oils form 
the creosote of the timber-yard, and they were formerly treated en 
masse, though now each constituent can be separately removed 
according to its volatility. These dead oils are divided by the trade 
into two kinds: “ London” and “country,” the former being the dis- 
tillation from the best Newcastle coals, which are usually supplied to 
the south of England, and are much richer than other coals in semi- 
solid substances, such as anthracite, naphthalene, ete. The country 
oils, on the other hand, are distilled from the midland coals, and are 
more volatile, besides containing a larger proportion of tar-acids. In 
the earlier days of Bethell’s patent, the heavy or dead oils were 
alone used, it being considered that the crude naphthas were useless 
as antiseptics, and that the pitch, from its solidity, would form an 
impediment to the injection; but the fashion gradually came into 
use of mixing a small percentage of country with the London oils, as 
dilutents of the more solid material, and, in point of fact, the country 
oils became popular and mentioned in specifications. 

The inspectors liked them because they were thinner and injected 
with less trouble, and also because the timber thus treated looked 
cleaner and less muddy. The late Dr. Letheby, too, gave a great 
impetus to the growing use of the country oils, as he considered that 
the carbolic acid (which had been discovered in coal-tar by Runge, in 
1834) was the key of the whole position, and that the efficacy of 
the treatment consisted in the percentage of carbolic acid. It was 
his object, therefore, to exclude the naphthalene and para-naphtha- 
lene as of no value, but to include the lighter portions of the oils, 
viz., those which distilled between 360° and 490° Fahrenheit, as con- 
taining the tar-acids in the greatest abundance. Here, again, inci- 
dentally, we may mention that this para-naphthalene, useless in 
timber preserving, has been found to ultimately yield anthracene, the 
parent of alizarine, that beautiful red dye that has so completely 
superseded madder in textile operations. 

Dr. Letheby, however, did not have it all his own way, for the 
investigations of De Gemini and Rottier, in France, and of M. 
Coisne, in Belgium, seemed to entirely disprove his conclusions. 
The latter gentleman, an engineer in the service of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, placed shavings in a putrefying pit for four years, saturated 
with creosote containing respectively fifteeen per cent, eight per 
cent and seven per cent of tar-acid, while one sample was of heavy 
specific gravity, and held no tar-acid whatever. This last experi- 
ment, however, was the most successful of all, and throughout the 
whole series it was evident that the results were in favor of the 
heavy oils, and that the tar-acids were of no use at all. The Belgian 
Government accepted M. Coisne’s statement, and does not stipulate 
in its railway specifications for any tar-acids, though it allows thirty 

sr cent of naphthalene, one of the very substances discarded by Dr. 
Rothaley. Following an inverse method of examination, M. Coisne 
procured and analyzed some creosoted sleepers that had resisted 
decay for twenty years, and found no tar-acids, but on the contrary, 

lenty of naphthalene. Similar experiments were undertaken by 
{r. Boulton, in 1882, on sleepers from various railways which had 
been in use from sixteen to thirty-two years, and his analysis, says 
the Builder, proved four things: 1. That no tar-acids were detected 
by the ordinary methods. 2. In the majority of cases the semi-solid 
constituents, such as naphthalene, were present. 3. Only small per- 
centages remained of oils distilling below 450° Fahrenheit; all these 
facts proving that it was through the action of the heaviest and most 
solid portions of the oils that the preservation was effected. 4. He 
detected an alkaloid called acridine, which he thought played an 
important part in the action, it being undoubtedly a powerful germi- 
cide and solidifying within the pores of the timber, without evaporat- 
ing or being washed out. Mr. Greville Willlams also came to the 
conclusion that the antiseptic results of creosote were due more to 
the basis of alkaloids than to the tar-acids, the former remaining 
while the latter seem to disappear. It is therefore most probable 
that it is this unfortunate quality of evaporation that Rapeliies the 
tar-acids, seeing that, taken per se, there is no doubt but the acids are 
powerful antiseptics, and that the presence arrests decay. Mr. Boul- 
ton’s experiments show that if tar-acids and napthalene be separately 
exposed at the same temperatures, the former will evaporate much 
more quickly than the latter; indeed, by repeated washings with cold 
water, both carbolic acid and cresylic acid (its near relation and a 
constituent of tar-oil) can be completely disposed of, a most impor- 
tant fact in connection with the exposure of timber to sea-water. 

Viewing all these facts in their bearings upon specifications, it 
would seem as if the London oils, as they come from the still, are not 
sufficiently volatile, nor do they comply with the requirements as 
regards the percentage of tar acids. A pressure is, therefore, put 
upon the manufacturer to meet the case by taking out some of the 
heavier portions, by which the bulk is rendered lighter and the pro- 
portion of the tar acids to the diminished bulk is increased. But Mr. 





Boulton considers that this is a mistake, and would rather relegate 
the lighter portions of the tar acids, and especially carbolic acid, to 
their proper position as sanitary antiseptics for which they are 
unrivalled, and would encourage the use of the heavier portions. 
He also agrees with the joint creosoting specification of Sir Freder- 
ick Abel and Dr. Tidy, who resolved to exclude no semi-solid bodies 
which completely melt at 100° Fahrenheit, and further changed the 
standard of volatility from ninety per cent at 600° Fahrenheit to 
seventy-five per vent. 

Without going into the vexed regions as to the exact relations of 
putrefaction and the germ theory, the conclusions drawn are, that 
the best antiseptics for timber are to be found amongst oils and 
bitumens, which fill up the pores of the wood. Of such bodies, those 
that contain germicides are to be preferred, and other properties 
being equal, those which either solidify in the pores of the wood, or 
which require an extremely high temperature to volatilize them, and 
which are insoluable in water, are the best of all. With regard to 
the creosoting process, Mr. Boulton lays great stress on the hygrome- 
tic condition of the timber at the time of injection, neglect of which 
has often been the cause of failure. The power of absorbtion of 
moisture in woody fibres is so great — fir timber being able to take 
up as much as from sixty gallons to one hundred and fifty gallons of 
water to the load of fifty cubic feet —that it has always proved of 
great difficulty in the way of treatment, as the subjecting of the tim- 
ber to a dry heat invariably results in injury to it. Mr. Bouiton has 
however, successfully met the difficulty by a most ingenious combina- 
tion of air-pump action with the use of creosote heated up to 212° 
Fahrenheit. With charges of very wet sleepers, he has withdrawn 
water equal in volume to fifty gallons per load of timber, the water 
being replaced with an equal volume of creosote by the action of the 
air-pump alone. — Woods and Forests. 





THE “CRINOLINE” CHIMNEYS OF THE CAMBRIA 
IRON COMPANY. 


‘spy T the suggestion of Mr. John 
A Bogart, oraige of the Ameri- 

can Society of Civil Engineers, 
a number of members of the Society 
presented papers on the design and 
construction of chimneys containing 
features worthy of note. Among them 
was one by Mr. George Webb, of the 
Cambria Iron Company, on the “ crin- 
oline ” chimneys at Johnstown, which 
we quote: 

These chimneys are connected to 
the boiler-house by underground brick 
<4 conduits, and are intended as “up- 
takes” for the unused gases. The 
surplus gases are used for generating 

==- __ steam, and but little is left after pass- 
Od Chair. a¢- Solder} Arriva ing under the boilers. Sometimes the 
Gaston. Matt, Apr) 2685 Gres under the boilers must be rein- 
forced with raw coal, in which case the chimneys convey some 
smoke. The ground is bad, and hence there is a deep foundation of 
masonry below the surface. From the entrance of the conduit to 
about eight feet above the surface the base of the chimney is hexa- 
gonal, of hammered stone, surmounted by a cut-stone coping. Six 
three-inch anchor bolts are built into this base, and provided with 
suitable nuts to hold down a base-plate four inches thick, and with 
an upward projecting rim six inches high around a circle twelve feet 
in diameter. From this base-plate it is one hundred and forty feet 
to the top of the chimney. At the top is a moulded cast-iron plate 
similar to the base-plate, with the rim projecting downward, ten feet 
two inches in diameter. The batter is therefore twenty-two inches 
in one hundred and forty feet. Between these two plates the “ crino- 
line” is constructed. It consists of sixteen vertical lines of ordinary 
wrought-iron railroad rails, four-inch base, with the base outward, 
surrounded by forty-five hoops. The rails may be in sections of any 
length which will allow of the splice being riveted te a hoop, care 
being taken to avoid having more than one rail-splice on the same 
hoop. Well-selected old iron rails with good bases, or sound sections 
of No. 2 or No. 3 rails, are as good as any. 

The hoops are of wrought-iron rolled from iron three-fourths inch 
thick. Each hoop is in two pieces, bent cold to a true segment in a 
wedge-adjusting bending machine, which allows any desired delicacy 
of touch. The piece lies on edge while being bent, the “former” 
being more readily tried in that way. If bent hot the curve cannot 
be maintained while cooling. The two halves of each hoop are 
spliced on the inside with flat plates, secured with four rivets and one 
bolt in each end of each section, care being taken that at least three 
hoops shall intervene solid before another hoop-splice is made between 
the same verticals. There are forty-five hoops, the bottom one being 
near the base-plate projection, and therefore about twelve feet in 
diameter. ‘The distance in the clear from this hoop to the next one 
above is twenty-two inches. The clear distance between each pair 
of hoops gradually increases from the bottom to the top, the distance 
in the clear between the top hoop and the next below being fifty-four 
inches. Each hoop is riveted to each rail with two rivets —one in 
the upper flat space of the hoop, and the other on the other flange of 
the rail in the lower flat space of the hoop. 
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The iron skeleton thus made is so stable that no scaffolding is used 
in construction. Two boards across a lower ring will hold a portable 
forge. A rail section is hauled up, put in place, adjusted and riveted ; 
then others in the same way. The central opening of the chimney is 
eight feet, which is preserved throughout, ‘The bricks fill from this 
central opening to the inner side of the hoops, special bricks being 
moulded to fit around the rail heads, and thus save time and waste of 
cutting. To save cutting bricks the masons carried the inside parallel 
with the outer bi ter, and when the inside got to eight feet in the 
clear they set back on the inside to an even brick, and then followed 
the outer batter until the inner diameter reached eight feet again, 

‘and so on. There are about one thousand bricks, average, to one foot 
in height of stack. Five bricklayers and nine laborers lined the first 
chimney built in twenty-one days, the next in eighteen and one-half 
days. They used no scaffolding but two scantlings and a few boards 
on the inside at convenient intervals, thus leaving a well-hole open 
the entire height. These were removed from the top downward 
after completion. A light iron ladder is riveted to, say, every third 
hoop the entire height. The convenience of this for construction, 
examination and repairs, if needed, is obvious. 

The strength of this chimney is in the “crinoline.” The bricks 
are merely for inclosure of the gases. Their mass is so small and the 
walls are so thin that they are never hot. The “crinoline” of the 
first chimney was built the entire height before the brickwork was 
begun. Some heavy storms occurred while it stood thus, and it never 
wavered. 





SHALL WATER-PIPES AND GAS-PIPES BE CONNECTED 
WITH LIGHTNING-RODS? 
VERY man who builds a house be- 


come interested in the subject of 

lightning-rods, even if the subject of 
electricity had failed hitherto to attract 
him. In placing lightning-rods upon a 
building, the question immediately arises, 
“ Shall the water-pipes and the gas-pipes 
be connected with the exterior lightning- 
rod?” 

Theoretically, there is no doubt that 
this connection should be made. Great 
care, however, should be taken that the 
connections should be large enough not 
to be melted by a discharge of lightning, 
4 and that there should not be any break 
~ SDedixm 8 metallic continuity caused by paint, 
Vitougas?- Lean Vanes. fast’ Varnish, or cement. In the fifth annual 

i report of the Water Commissioners of the 
city of Fitchburg, Mass., this paragraph occurs : 

“During a violent thunder storm on the sixth day of June, two 
houses were struck by lightning, one on Burnap Street and one on 
Milk Street. The electric fluid in both cases followed the service- 
pipes from the buildings to the four and six inch wrought-iron 
cement-lined main pipes, and when it reached these mains its path 
of ruin was fearful. In some cases a length of pipe would be split 
from end to end, others would be perforated with holes, which in 
almost every case indicate that the fluid passed from the outside to 
the inside of the pipe. Nearly every joint on the two thousand feet 
of its course was opened, and one gate and two hydrants were so 
badly damaged as to be useless. The pipe was replaced by cast- 
iron pipe, and the gate and hydrants by new gate and hydrants, the 
total cost of which was nearly $1,700. This loss is added to the 
maintenance account of the current year. ‘Three times our main 
pipes have been struck by lightning, and each time is more alarm- 
ingly suggestive of what accidents may happen from the same cause. 
Cannot some electrician give us a plan of protection?” 

On investigation it was found that the cement-lined pipe was made 
as follows: The wrought-iron shells were eight feet’ long, made of 
about eighteen-gauge iron, lined on the inside with cement one-half 
inch thick, and covered on the outside with cement from one-half 
inch to one inch in thickness. In laying, the ends were butted 
together, over which is a sleeve filled with cement, about six inches in 
length, to make a water-tight joint. In laying, the iron of one length 
does not usually come in contact with the iron of the next length, Leing 
separated by from one-eighth inch to one-fourth inch of cement. 

In taking up the damaged pipe it was generally found burst from 
end to end; then for three or four lengths no trace of lightning could 
be discovered on the outside of the cement covering ; but at each joint 
one to ten holes could be found punched from the outside of the 
pipe into it, from one-tenth of an inch to three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter; then a sleeve would be cut as smooth as could be done with 
a pair of snips; then a length burst; and then the lightning disap- 
peared at a hydrant or gate. 

The water-mains of Fitchburg have been damaged seriously by 
lightning five times. In every case buildings have been struck, and 
the discharge has followed the supply-pipes to the main; there it has 
divided and followed the main a way until it has reached a valve. 
In 1877 about 2,000 feet of mains were destroyed in one shower. In 
every case the damage has been confined to the old cement-lined 
pipes. 

It will be seen that the cement-lined pipe when filled with water 
constitutes a Leyden jar, which is quickly ruptured by being heavily 









charged. It is manifestly unsafe to cover the iron-mains with any 
insulating varnish unless metallic connection is made with each sec- 
tion of the main at the joints, and these joints are connected to the 
water by a unvarnished piece of iron or other metal. If cement-lined 
water-pipes are connected with the lightning-rods, it is necessary to 
remove the cement at regular intervals to allow contact between the 
water and the iron of the pipes. It would be sufficient to insert 
pieces of iron here and there in the cement, one end of such pieces 
being soldered to the iron of the pipe and the other end being in free 
contact with the water. 

If the gas-pipes are not insulated from each other at the joints, 
there can be no danger in connecting the lightning-rods with them. 
The electrical continuity, however, of the gas-pipes should be care- 
fully ascertained. The practice of connecting telephone-wires with 
gas-pipes shows that in most cases this electrical continuity is insured 
by the present method of laying the pipes. — Scientific American. 





THE NEW YORK HIGH-BUILDING LAW. 


AN Act to regulate the height of dwelling-houses in the city of 

New York. Passed June 9, 1885; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows : — 

Section 1. The height of all dwelling-houses and of all houses used 
or intended to be used as dwellings for more than one family, and here- 
after to be erected in the city of New York, shall be regulated in pro- 
portion to the width of the streets and avenues upon which they front. 

Srcr. 2. Such height, measured from the sidewalk line, and taken in 
all cases through the centre of the fagade of the house to be erected, 
including attics, cornices and mansards, shall not exceed seventy feet 
upon all streets and avenues not exceeding sixty feet in width, and 
eighty feet upon all streets and avenues exceding sixty feet in width. 
Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting buildings for which 
contracts have been signed prior to the passage of this act, or for which 
plans have been filed and approved by the Building Department. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 

Office of the Secretary of State, 

I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this 
office, and do hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript 
therefrom, and of the whole of said original law. 

Joseru B. Carr, Secretary of State. 


bes: 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

VALUE OF THE ArT TREASURES OF Paris.— An inventory has been 
made of all the objects of art belonging to the city of Paris. The total 
valuation amounts to 12,256,860 francs, of which 8,078,551 francs be- 
longs to the sixty-eight churches of Paris, and 4,178,000 to the secular 
buildings. The sculptures at the Hotel de Ville are valued at 1,384,000 
francs, the tapestries at 2,250,067 francs. — Exchange. 





ToucHeninG Timper. — This is a new process by which it is claimed 
that whitewood can be made so tough as to require a cold-chisel to 
split it. This result is reached by steaming the timber and submitting 
it to end pressure, technically “upsetting” it, thus compressing the 
cells and fibres into one compact mass. It is the opinion of those who 
have experimented with the process that wood can be compressed 75 
per cent, and that some timber which is now considered unfit for use in 
such work as carriage building could be made valuable by this means ; 
and more especially since the rapid consumption of our best ash and 
hickory will sooner or later render some substitute necessary. 





APPROACHING EARTHQUAKES. — The earthquake shocks which were 
felt last week over a wide area in Yorkshire remind us that an authority 
on the subject of these phenomena, M. Delaunay, of Paris, is of opinion 
that next year will see the recurrence of upheavals of the earth’s crust 
in an intensified form. M. Delaunay is a prophet of evil, but unfortu- 
nately all his prophecies have hitherto come true. His specialty is 
earthquakes, and he predicts them only too surely. In 1877 he an- 
nounced that the year would not conclude without violent disturbances 
of the earth, and as a matter of fact, two frightful catastrophes on the 
coasts of South America followed. In 1883 M. Delaunay again pointed 
to approaching earthquakes, and soon after the volcanic eruptions in 
the Indian Archipelago occurred, by which thousands of human beings 
lost their lives, and hundreds of square miles of terra-firma were en- 
gulfed by the sea. Toward the end of last year M. Delaunay once 
more raised his warning voice, and the earthquakes in Spain proved 
how well founded were his warnings. Quite recently he has prophie- 
sied very severe volcanic disturbances for 1886. Having acquired a 
well-merited notoriety in foretelling earthquakes, some weight ought 
to be attached to M. Delaunay’s utterances. He affirms that next year 
these natural phenomena will be of a very intense character, and that 
they will show themselves either when the earth is under the direct 
influence of a planet of the first rank, such as Jupiter, or under that of 
a group of asteroids, or at a time when sun and moon are nearest to 
our planet at the same time. —J/ron. 





Proposep DrarinaGe Recutarions. — The following excellent regu- 
lations have been proposed for the city of Glasgow, Scotland: 1. The 
positions and sizes of all drains, pipes, cesspools, or traps, and all soil 
and rain-water pipes and conductors shall be shown distinctly upon the 
plans submitted, and the weights per foot of the lead or iron soil-pipes, 
conductors and cesspools be marked on the plans in figures. 2. Forty- 
eight hours’ notice must be given to the Master of Works, at his office, 
previous to commencing the laying of any drains. The party giving 
the notice will receive a card of permission to open the street, which 
card will be held as proof of the notice having been given. 3. All con- 
nection between drains and the public sewer will be made by workmen 
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of the statute labor department, and shall be paid for by the proprie- 
tor. 4. Every drain-pipe must have a uniform fall of not less than one 
inch to every lineal yard, and every pipe must be thoroughly packed 
and resting entirely on the solid earth. When the Master of Works 
deems it advisable, he shall require concrete foundations to be put under 
and around the drain pipes. 5. The joints must be well cemented and 
all cement projecting on the inside must be removed. 6. Sufficient 
traps and ventilation must be provided for, and fixed to the satisfaction 
of the Master of Works. 7. Before covering, all pipes must be inspected 
by the Master or his representative, and no junction connecting drain- 
pipes and plumber-work to be covered up until examined and passed 
by him. 8. The Master of Works to have power to use the smoke-test 
on all drains and plumber-work before the building is occupied, and at 
any other time he may consider necessary, all expenses connected with 
the test to be paid by the owner of the property. 9. No dwelling shall 
be occupied until the Master of Works has given a certificate that the 
drains and cesspools with traps, have been properly constructed, and the 
house otherwise fit for occupation. 10. Proprietors and contractors 
will give every assistance to the master of works, for the purpose of 
performing the necessary inspection. 





Tue Paris Asatrorrs.— The abattoirs at La Villette, which have 
replaced the analogous establishments scattered throughout Paris, cover 
an irregular surface of nearly fifty acres, and the buildings cover about 
58,000 square metres. The general aspect is rather imposing. The 
facade towards the Rue de Flandres shows a grille about 20 metres in- 
terrupted by pilasters intended for allegorical groups. From the prin- 
cipal front six large avenues radiate, intercepted by smaller cross ones. 
All the buildings have Cronij stone dressings with filling of rough- 
dressed masonry or of brickwork. The partition-walls are in hard 
brick covered with Portland cement. The floors are of iron, covered 
with plastes and bitumen, the roofs entirely of tiles. To give some idea 
of the importance of the abattoirs and of the service they render, we 
may add that the work of the establishment occupies 150 slaughter- 
houses contained in eight groups of buildings; that the dwellings for 
butchers and shepherds, etc., occupy ten blocks of buildings, and that 
the stalls can allow space for 2,000 oxen, 7,000 sheep, 2,700 pigs, and 
2,000 calves. Each year there is some new improvement in the general 
arrangement. Now it is a special railway to be made around the line 
of enclosure, communicating with all the other railways radiating from 
Paris to the provinces ; now another suspension railway is constructed 
for the quicker circulation of the meat, etc. Farther on, three large 
pavilions are occupieu in roasting pigs by gas; not to speak of other 
structures for the cleansing of offal, the triperies, the blood store, the 
extraction of albumen and animal oil, the preparation of calves’ heads 
and sheep’s feet, etc. For the purpose of having everywhere the 
indispensable element of cleansing, water from the Marne and from the 
Ourcy is received into sixty iron reservoirs which project into the estab- 
lishment at all points. This is not all, for when the buildings are com- 
pletely finished they will cover a space of 87,000 metres, and contain 311 
slaughter-houses, of which 179 only are at present in work. The works 
have cost up to this moment about 16 millions (francs) ; about 7 millions 
more will be required to complete them. The cattle market, which 
forms the complement to the abattoirs, and opens on the Rue d’Alle- 
magne, was commenced in 1867, and has cost about 19 millions. — The 
Builder. 





A ReminperR OF Boutier’s Rute at New Orveans. — Most North- 
ern visitors to New Orleans are agreeably surprised and a good deal puz- 
zied at reading the highly patriotic and Republican sentiments carved 
on the bases of the statues which New Orleans has erected to the mem- 
ory of General Jackson and Henry Clay. Beneath General Jackson’s 
mounted figure is cut in strong, deep letters his famous anti-Calhoun 
toast, “The Union: it must and shall be preserved.” Below Henry 
Clay’s impressive form is carved, with equal distinctness, this sentence, 
taken from the public declarations of the great Whig leader: “ If I 
could be instrumental in eradicating the deep stain of slavery from the 
character of our common country, I would not exchange the proud sat- 
isfaction which I should enjoy for the honor of all the triumphs ever 
decreed to any successful conqueror.” 

The surprise of the Northern visitor on reading this noble tribute to 
freedom and the Union on the streets of New Orleans gives place to a 
feeling of satisfaction, not unmixed with amusement, when it is recalled 
to his mind that these inscriptions, so alien to the sentiments of the 
people of Louisiana at the time the statues were erected, and which are 
almost in as little accord with the feelings of the dominant race of to- 
day, are a relic of General Butler’s rule in New Orleans. That doughty 
patriot found these statues unadorned by any text from the writings or 
speeches of the distinguished men wlifose memory they were intended to 
commemorate. He straightway supplied the omission by having carved 
on them the sentiments given above, and they have ever since served to 
point a moral to the people of New Orleans, who, little as they doubt- 
less relish them, have not seen fit to dig them out of the solid granite 
where Butler made them a premanent public record. — Philade/phia 
Press. 





Tue Licutninc-Rop on THe Wassincron Monument.—A remark- 
able assertion is made in regard to the lightning-rod of the Washington 
Monument. It is said that electrical tests with a galvanometer distvover 
a resistance of two ohms. This indicates clearly a very imperfect ground 
connection, and shows that the present [former] apparatus cannot per- 
form the work expected of it. The inability to discharge a heavy 
stroke of lightning into the ground instantly is obvious under the cir- 
cumstances, and offers an explanation of why a stone near the rod was 
instantly shattered. The only wonder is that more damage has not 
been done. The aluminum tip is reported to be all blackened and bat- 
tered with lightning already. The placing of a lump of metal on top 
of a slender rod is said to be a mistake and another element of danger. 
It takes such a charge of electricity that the rod connection below is 
not sufficient to carry all away, and there must consequently be more 
or less discharge in other directions. In reference to the imperfect 





ground connection, which is the most important point of all, it is sup- 
posed that the concrete foundation into which the lightning-rod is sun 
explains the resistance shown by the galvanometer. Although it is 
understood that the rod goes threugh the foundation and buries itself in 
the wet earth below, more perfect arrangements could, it is believed, 
be made. The scientists lately called upon to make a report on this 
subject have, it is understood, recommended additional tips on metallic 
prongs about the top of the monument, and these contrivances have 
been ordered. Electricians say that this will only increase the danger, 
All these criticisms may be but theories, but they come from a source 
entitled to the utmost consideration.— Boston Transcript. 





Revative Costs or Frum anp Sotip Fuers.— At the last meeting 
of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, the secretary presented, for Mr. 
James Beatty, Jr., a paper upon the Relative Costs of Fluid and Solid 
Fuels. After giving the relative advantages in economy of labor in 
use, reduction of weight and bulk, ease of manipulation of fire, perfec- 
tion of combustion and cleanliness, the principal substances, experi- 
ments and processes are noted. 

Notes and tables are given as to the compositions of different fuels, 
their heat units and evaporative capacities, efficiencies in furnace, prices 
per unit, and lbs. of fuel for $1.00 and lbs. of water evaporated from 
212° F. for $1.00, in various localities. The paper concludes with the 
following table of which the author says: ‘* These figures are very 
much against the fluid fuels, but there may be circumstances in which 
the benefits to be derived from their use will exceed the additional cost. 
It is diffieult to make a comparison without considering particular cases, 
but for intermittent heating, petroleum would probably be more econo- 
mical, though for a steady fire, coal holds its own.” 
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DanGER FROM SuPERHEATED SreaM.— The Philadelphia Under- 
writers Tariff Association recently employed Professor Gibson to pros- 
ecute some experiments with steam-pipe coverings claimed to be fire- 
proof. The result of the experiments is published in a circular, part 
of which we reproduce below :— 


EXPERIMENTS WITH STEAM-PIPE COVERINGS, 





Name and Kind of Results. 


Covering. 


Degrees, F. 


Range of 
Temperature 


| 











Chalmer Spence Co.,| 


300 to 620 | Began to char at 350° F., as was shown by 
Sec. hair felt. 


the smoke issuing from it, and continued so 
juntil end of experiment. On suvsequent ex- 
jamination, the first layer of felt was found 
jcompletely charred through. No indication 
| of flaming during the test. 
Kelley Scroll Sec. Co., 300 to 620 | Results precisely same as above. 
Sec. hair felt. 
Shields & Brown, Pat.) 300 to 620 | Began to char at 350° F., and continued to 
insulated air cov. | do so until at the close of the test. This 





broke out into a flame, the covering having 
been almost entirely consumed. 
Kelly weer | Co.,, 300 to 620 | Began to show signs of charring at 400° F. 
Cotton-seed fibre. | On being removed and examined, the linin 
and layer of cotton-seed fibre was foun 
charred about one-half through. 
L. F. Aldrich & Co., 300 to 720 | Showed signs of try! only when the 
Pat. metallic covering.) temperature attained 600° F. On examina- 
| tion, was found charred nearly one-half 








} through. 

The Ainsworth Co., 300t0720 | No marked signs of burning, but on exam- 
Wood pulp paste. | ination was found to be somewhat charred 

on the inner surface. 

Kelley Scroll Sec, Co,,) 300 to 72 Smoked slightly from the first; was found 

k wool. to be completely charred about one-half 
through the layer of wool. 

Kelley Covering Co.,) 300 to 786 | Began to smoke at 350° F., and continued 
Champion felt. to the end of trial; was found charred one- 

half through. 

Kelley Covering Co., 300 to780 | Began to char at about 350° F. The inner 
Corrugated paper. | layers next to the pipe were completely de- 

stroyed; outer left intact. 

Shell of green pine) 250 to 680 to smoke at 250° F., charring one- 
wood closely fitted eighth to three-sixteenths inch deep in one 
to the pipe. and one-half hours’ time. On examination, 

the wood was found completely destroyed, 
perfect charcoal resulting, 

Shell of dry pine wood 250 to 680 | Began to smoke at F. At the close of 
closely fitted to the experiment, the charred part did not differ 
pipe. jmaterially in depth from the piece given 

above. On the , the charcoal seemed to 
have been formed a little deeper than the 
middle. This was the case especially where 
the pieces joined together. At the tempera- 
ture attained, there was no indication of 
blazing, but this is believed to be only a 
question of time. 

Wheat chatf in asbes-| 250 to 680 | Began to smoke at 250° F. From the be- 
tos shell. ginning to the end of the experiment, this 

jsmoked heavily, and on examination, over 


we yr md a = oe — — oe 
pletely uced to ashes, although no 
took place during the trial ~ 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(ieported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the buil intelligence 
fa ided AY thurveg Broome <= Myr jitors 
greatly desire to voluntary information espe- 
tially from the smaller and outlying towns.)} 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





Pypated yA any patents here mentioned, 
Seer Rae aoe 
five cents.) . 


320, on Woop FLoorInG.— Chas, E. Rider, Roch- 
—, 4 
20,698. Woop FLOoRING-TILE.—Charles E. Rider, 
a. me Es 

320,708. FaucrT.—Peter Schofield, Pomona, N. J. 

320, 709. AUTOMATIC SEAL-TRAP FOR WASH-BA- 
SINS AND WATER-CLOSE18,— Wm. D. Schuyler, New 
York, N. Y. 

320, 718. CARPENTER’S SQUARE. —William Steers, 
Brattleborough, Vt 

320,736. TooL FOR REMOVING CHIPS FROM MorR- 
TISES. —Godfrey Winzenreid, Schulenburg, Tex. 

320,757. SHEATHING FOR buriiprxes.— Denison 8. 
Chesebro, Geddes, N. Y. 

320,768. APPARATUS FOR COMBINING HOT-AIR AND 
STEAM FOR HEATING PURPOSES AND POWER.—Wm. 
zs “ee New York and David 8. B. Bennet, Brook. 

n, N. . 

730,786. INSIDE SHUTTER. — Walter A. Holbrook, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
320, oI $pRinG-HINGE.—Daniel W. Housley, Chi- 
0, 
“Eo 100 790. Door-LaTcH OR CHECK. — Matthew P. Is- 
may, ” Neweastle-upon- -Tyne, England. 

320,794. CHIMNEY CAP AND VENTILATOR.—Wm. J. 
Kayser and Charles Kayser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

320,796. FASTENING FOR MEETING- ee OF 
SASHES.—Hiram T. xing a N. 
i. 797. WkENCH.—Hiram ‘T. a” Rochester, 





320,808. Wrinpow.—Martin 8. Millard, Kansas City, 
and George H. King, Salisbury, Mo. 

320,813. RADIATOR-VALVE.—W. ‘Baird Patton, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

320,815. CHIMNEY-CoWL. —George W. Powers, Jas. 
H. Jones, James M. Powers, Streator, I11. 

320,822. TILE. — Paul Simons, Darmstadt, Hesse, 
Germany. 

320,845. GUIDE FOR SAWING STAIR-RAILS.—Strong 
Burnell Anacortes, Was 

20,854. Fire-EsCAPE AND ELEVATOR. — Chas. R 

Ss. Oureia, uincy, Lil. 

320 865. RICK AND TILE MACHINE.—Frederick E. 
Frey, Bucyrus, O. 

320,866. BEVEL.— Charles Friess and John N. Todd, 
Minsenpolis, Minn. 

Bit-BRACE.—Hiram E. Fuller, New York, 


ima BURGLAR-ALARM,. — William Goldspohn, 
is. 
320,872. PIPE-WRENCH. — James F, Guthrie, Jr., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

320,887, MIXING WHITE LEAD WITH O1L.— Wm. 
H. Pulsifer, St. Louis Mo. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


SToreE.—Chas. L. Carson, architect, is brick, st plans 
for A. 8S. Alder, Esq., for a four-st’y brick, stone and 
terra-cotta building, 2: 22° x 90’, to be erected cor. 
Eutaw and Clay Sts., and to cost $20,000, 

VitLa. —Mrs. M. A. Mentz is to have built a stone 
villa on Charles "Street, extended on lot 66/ x 200’, to 
cost $10,000, from designs by W, Claude Frederic, 
architect; Geo. A. Foreman, builder, 

DWELLINGS.—W. Claude Frederic, architect, has pre- 
pared plans for Wim. IT. Phillips, Esq., for 4 three- 
st’y brick and terra-cotta buildings, with basement, 
on lot 66/ x 150‘, ws McCulloh St., near Laurens 
St., to cost $20,000; Geo. Moke, Jr., builder. 

W.R. Llewellyn, Esq., is having built, on lot cor. 
Mary St. and Fulton Ave., 17 two-st’y tenements, of 
a novel design, from drawings by W. Claude Fred- 
eric, architect, 

Appirion. — W. F. Weber, architect, is preparing 
plans for a six-st’y brick, stone and terra-cotta addi- 
tion to the “ Hoen Building, ”’ 25/ x 80/, to be erected 
on North Street, and to cost $15,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report fifteen 
permits have been ted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Henry Williams, four-st’y brick warehouse, e 8 
Charles St., between Camden and Conway Sts. 

J. D. Taylor, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Fre- 
mont St., s of Presstman St. 

KE. W. Haviland, 2 three-st’y py od buildings, n s 
Vine St. between Pine and Arch S 

Chas. ‘Milke, 6 two-st’y brick a s Chester 
St., s of Jefferson St. 

Mrs. A. Greenwald, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, 
commencing n e cor, Fairmount Ave. and Duncan 
Alley. 

Richard Henschel, three-st’y brick building, ns 
Saratoga St., w of G —— 

Geo. G. Pedrick, 7 three-st’y brick buildings, w s 
John St., commencing nwecor. Mosher St.; and 4 
three-st’y brick buildings, ns Mosher St., between 








Jobn St. and Foster Alley. 
Boston, 

BuiLpineG PERMITS. —Brick.— Tremont St., Nos. 383 
and 385, store, 47’ x 60/; owners, Sullivan & MeDon- 
ald; builders, Sullivan & Tobin. 

New St. ., Nos. 314 and 316, 2 dwells., 18’ x 48/ 

; owner and builder, Edwin B. Horn. 


and 20/ x 








Saratoga St., near Byron St., engine-house, 36/ 8/’ 


x 78’ 4/7; owner, City of Boston. 

Pearl St., Nos. 117-123, mercantile, 40’ 6’’ and 43/ x 
73! BM; owner, J.H. Lee; builder, G. Ww. — . 

Wood. — Sagamore St., near Savin Hill Ave., 
dwell., 247 x 30’; owner, Chas. Kelley; builder, P. F. 
Hanlon, 

Magazine St., Nos. 29 and 31, dwell., 20’ x 45/; 
owners, John Dimmick; builder, Madden & 0” Brien. 

Faneuil St., near Parsons St., os ll. x 28/; 
owner, Patrick Kenney; build er, D . Mz Connell. * 

Everett St., near Lincoln St., d dwell., 22/ x 28; 
owner and builder, G. W. Mixer. 

Skinner St., near South St., dwell., 30 x 30/; 
owner, M. J. Towle; builder, C . Ww. Hig ins. 

Fairview St., near Train st., yt ih 4 6" x 41! 61; 
seeemh, Stephenson & Appleton; bhiiders, Noyes 

ros 


Tremont St., No. 1405, storage, 25’ x 40’; owner, B. 
& P. R. R. Corporation; builder, F. Folsom. 

Boston St., near Hamlet St., mechanical-building, 
14’ x 30’; owners and builders, John Horsfield & Co, 

Bickford Ave., near Heath St., dwell., 21’ x 32/; 
owner, J. Cole; builder, J. J. Bennick. 

Ashmont St., ‘dwell. a 267 x 34’; owner, G. B. Thayer; 
builder, D. R. Atwood 

Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Twelfth St., ns, 272/ w Third 
Ave., two-st’y brick factory, tin or gravel roof; cost, 
$9,000; owner, W. J. Matheson, 20 Cedar St., New 
York; builder, A. C. Walbridge. 

Fifty- -second St.,8 8, 260/ e Fourth Ave., 2 two-st’y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $2 0005 owner, 
John D. Holsten, 143 Forty-third St.; architect, Ss. 
B. Bogert. 

Freeman St., No. 69, three-st’y frame tenement, 
felt and gravel roof; cost, $4,400; owner, T. Tapken, 
157 Franklin St.; architect, F. Weber; builders, 
John Hafford and C. Dunkhase. 

Newell St., e 8, 180/ 1/7 n Van Cott Ave., 3 four-st’y 
frame tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each, $5,000; 
owner, Sarah M. Wentworth, 62 Newell St.; archi- 
tect and builder, Edmund Wentworth. 

Central Ave., e 8, 26’ n Magnolia St., three-st’y 
frame store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $4, "000; owner 
and builder, Ernest Loerch, 61 Himrod St.; archi- 
tect, Frank "Holmberg. 

Third Ave., n w cor. Forty-fifth St., three-st’y 
brick store and flats, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
H. L. Schonberg, s w cor. Third Ave. and Forty- 
second St.; architect, W. A. Fries. 

South Third St., No. 340, three-st’y brick dwell. 
and stable, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner and mason, 
Herman Wild, 340 South’ Third 'St.; architect, Th. 
Engelhardt; contractor, not selected. 

Greenpoint Ave., n @ cor. Provost St., three-st’y 
brick storage, gravel roof; cost, $6,800; owners and 
architects, Young & Gerard; mason, Martin Vogel. 

Myrtle Ave., 8 8, 50’ e Stanhope St., two-st’y frame 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Anne Flama, 
cor. Park Ave. and Broadway; architect and builder, 
das, d. Carolan. 

Nostrand Ave., e 8, between Macon and Halsey 
Sts., three-st’y brick and stone school-house, slate 
and tin roof; cost, about $100,000; owner, Board of 
Education; architect, J. W. Naughton; builders, 
F. J. Kelly and Robert Ferguson. 

Waverly Ave.,e@ 8, 125/ s Greene Ave., three-st’y 
brick schoolhouse, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner and 
architect, same as last; builders, Geo. Philips and 
P. F. O'Brien. 

Van Buren St., nu w cor. Reid Ave., three-st’y 
brick schoolhouse, tin roof; cost, $45,000, owner and 
architect, same as last; builders, John McQuaid and 
F. D. Norris. 

Stockton St., n 8, 235/ e Marcy Ave., three-st’y 
brick schoolhouse, tin roof; cost, $45,000; owner, 
architect and builder, same as last. 

Lorimer St., No. 558, e 8, 118 s Norman Ave. 
three-st’y frame tenement, felt, cement and gravel 
roof; cost, $4,500; owner, Robert Harrold; architect, 
M. D. Randall; builder, Stephen Randall. 

Stockholm St., No. 133, Tn egpend | frame tenement, 
tin roof; cost, "$3,500; owner and builder, M. Jef- 
— on ’premises; architect, H. Voliweiler. 

ag St., No. “~ 88, 150’ w Waterbury St., three- 
st’y frame ’ (brick-ti lied) tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,100; owner, Chas. R. Baker, 244 Washington Ave.; 
architect, Th, Engelhardt; builders, C. Nieber and 
J. Auer. 

Stagg St., n w cor. Waterbury St., 2 three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled tenements, tin roofs; cost, $8,800; 
owner, Mrs. — S. Baker, 244 Washington Ave.; 
architect and builder, same as last. 

Power St., Nos. 96 and 98, near Leonard St., 2 
aa ae oe brick-filled tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, $8, owner, George Kern, 313 West Thirty- 
eighth St., New York; architect, H. Vollweiler; 
builder, E. Schoch. 

Butler St., No. 185, 8 8, 75’ e Bond St., three-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, John 
Clark, on premises; builder, P. Whelan. 

Radde Pl., w 8, 196/ 6's Herkimer St., two-st’ 
brick stable and dw ell.; cost, $4,000; owner, A. Stud- 
well and P. Devan, Sumpter St. and a Ave.; 
architect, P. H. Smith; uilders, J. Pawell and T. 
H, Smith, 

Chicago. 

BUILDING PERMITs.— Wm. Goldie, three-st’y flats, 
2964 Vernon Ave.; cost, $8,000; architect, C. Chap- 
man, 

F. W. Wolf, two-st’y factory, 326-330 Hawthorne 
Ave.; cost, $10, 000, 

s. M. P: arish, spoaty barn, rear 64 Cottage Grove 
Ave.; cost, 83,5) 

Mrs. E. © » two-st’y dwell., 39 Bellevue 
Pl.; cost, $8 000. 

Wm. Mertens, three-st'y flats, 238 Sedgwick St.; 
cost, $4,000; architects, Forman & Jebson. 

P. Kessler, 2 three-st’ y stores and flats., 459-461 
State St.; cost, $15,000; architects, Bauer & Hill. 

r. Korlege, two-st’ y store and flat, 298-300 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $10,000; architects, Furst & Ru- 
dolph. 

ro Schroder, three-st’y store and dwell., 981 Mil- 
waukee Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, Burling. 

Fuller & Frost, 3 two-st’ y dwells., 3301-3305 Forest 
Ave.; cost, $12,000; architects, Cobb & Frost. 








J. Vollmer, two-st’y flats, 73 Jay St.; cost. $3,500, 
' Mrs. M. O'Neil, three-st’y flats, 119 Fisk St.; ‘cost, 
4,000. 

H. Wendt, byw +A saree and dwell., 523 West 
Chicago Ave.; cost, $4,0¢ 

t ph cGrath, two-st’y flats, 2250 Dearborn St.; cost, 


‘ey Wolf, three-st’y store and dwell., 308 Thirty- 
seventh St.; cost, $3,000. 
M. Klein, two-st’ y dwell., 503 West Congress St.; 


on, $5,000 
S. & Ida M. Dennis, 2 two-st’ vy di dwells., 1227-1235 

Washin m Boulevard; cost, $16 

A. 5, gues umann, three-st’ y dwell., we Hulbert St.; 
cost, 

yee Schnell, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 810- 
812 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $16,000 
edses Weisel, two-st’y dwell., 178 ow St.; cost, 


ts he Lehman, two-st’y store and flats, 18 Francisco 
St.; cost, $3,000. 

J.C. Howell, 2 two-st’y oo. 53-55 Grant PI1.; 
cost, $5,000; architect, H. H.G 

J. Mohon, two-st’y store and Swells., 1379 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $3,000. 

T. Kelly, three-st’y store and flats, 389 Larrabee 
St,; cost, $4,000 

Mrs. W. Johnson, two-st’y dwell., 10 Elizabeth St.; 
cost, $6,000. 

W. L. Thomas, two-st’y dwell., 588 West Chicago 
Ave.; cost, $3,200. 

T. J. Hankins, three-st’y dwell., 230 Warren Ave.; 
cost, $6,000. 

Mrs. W. “How, three-st’y store and dwell., 123 
Eighteenth St.; cost, $11,000. 

Elkan & Stern, 2 two-st’ y dwells., 590-592 Dear- 
born Ave.; cost, $18,000; architect, rd Huber. 

H. Quetschke, two.st’y dwell., ‘140 Centre Ave.; 
cost, $4,000. 

John Cudahy, two-st’y dwell., cor. Thirty-third 
St. and Michigan Ave.; cost, $60,000; architects, 
Burling & Whitehouse, 

E. H. ys og two-st’y dwell., 301-303 Belden 
Ave.; cost, $10,0 

Ww. Jensen, iwo-et'y store and dwell., 750 West 
North Ave.; cost, $2, 
gates Jensen, two-st’y Gadhs, 80 Le Moyne St.; cost, 

F. H. Schau, two-st’y dwell., 82 Le Moyne St.; 
cost, $5,500. 

W. E. Smith, 3 two-st’y dwells., 321-325 Rhodes 
Ave.; cost, $s, 000; architects, W heelock & Clay. 

P F. Bocka, two-st’y dwell., 473 Twentieth St.; cost, 

3,500. 

J.S. Martin, three-st’y dwell., 192 North State 
St.; cost, $12,000. 

N. Weber, three-st’y dwell., 91 Hurlburt,St.; cost, 


4,500. 

J. Galles, 2 two-st’y dwells., 233-235 North Market 
Si.; cost, $5,500. 

D. Cohen, two-st’y store and dwell., 3340-3342 
Michigan Ave.; cost, $27,000; architect, L. B. Dixon. 

E. C. Hartwell, 2 'two-st’ y dwells., 39-41 Pearson 
St.; cost, $12,000. 

& Joerasek, two-st’y dwell., 82 West Division St.; 
cost, $4,600. 

S.'W. Tgrakowski, two-st’y dwell., 335 North May 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Cc. Corlett, two-st’y flats, 370 Dayton St.; cost, $3, - 


300. 
Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — The following permits have 


been granted since our last report: — 

Thomas McGregor, ony brick dwell., 40-42 
Fremont St.; cost, $6,250. 

G. F. Tinan, two-st’y brick dwell., 70 Abbott St.; 
cost, $5,000 

Peter T hirsen, two-st’y double brick dwell., 
385 Thirteenth St.; cost, $4,000. 

Benjamin Fisher, two-st'y brick dwell., 87 East 
Montcalm St.; cost, $3,500 

U. Armstrong, three-st’ y “prick dwell., 92 Washing- 
ton Ave.; cost, 33,800. 

Mary ‘k. Gibbs, two-st’y brick dwell., 60 Erskine 
St.; cost, $10,000. 

Wm. Scott & Co., five-st’y addition to Michigan 
Stove Works; cost, $14,500. 

James Hogan, frame dwell. Seventeenth St.; cost, 


Saanes B. McKay, frame dwell. Cass Ave.; cost, 


9 Cheneien, Jr., for Wm. Bealls, five-st’y brick 
store, Ay yy Ave.; cost, $20,000. 
W. B. & J. P. Moran, five-st’ y brick store, Wood- 
ward yo «; cost, $40,000 
N. Flattery, two-st’y brick dwell., 641 Jefferson 
Ave,; cost, $15,000. 
N. J. Martell, two-st'y 2 brick dwell., 183-185 East 
Montcalm St.; cost, $3,000. 
W.C, Lantern, addition to brick dwell., 308 How- 
ard om, ts cost, $3, ‘000. 
. Hollands & Son, brick addition to frame 
pe... 178 East Montcalm St.; cost, $4,500. 
Dewalt 8 Soap Co., brick storehouse, Dix Road; 
cost 
William n Cowir, brick stores, 44-46 Gratiot Ave.; 
-_ ‘eo 
S. Varney, brick dwell., 22 East Alexandrine 
Ave. cost, $2,900 
8. J. Martin, brick dwell., 443 Third Ave.; cost, 


sax 000. 
H. S. Peoples, block of brick stores, Michigan 
a vos. elch Ave.; cost, $7, 


a, Duan, brick dwell.; ae Ave.; cost, 
si Bowen, brick dwell., Forest Ave.; cost, 


v0 
i 6. Bowman, frame dwell., Hancock Ave.; cost, 


bas Pr Flattery will erect 2 brick houses on Jeffer- 
son _~ costing $28,000. 

St. Jocham Church, East Fort St.; cost, $40,000. 

W. H. Holland & gon, brick dwell., Garfield Ave.; 
cost, $6,000, 

H. O’Connell & a double frame dwell., 91 Led- 
yard i cost, $4,006 

N. W. Weber, *briek dwell., 40 East Forest St.; 
cost, $5,000. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
BuILDING Permits.—R. P. Tribble, 2 brick dwells. at 
1402 and 1404 Tracy Ave.; cost, $8,000. 
Irving Queal, brick block on Tracy Ave.; cost, $5,- 


Mrs. Josephine Shultz, brick dwell. and business 
house, cor. Ninth and Troost Aves. 

Dr. J. H. Duncan, brick dwell., cor. Thirteenth 
and Tracy Aves; cost, $6,500. : 

Kansas City White Lead Cc., brick business block, 
cor. Eighth and Mill Sts.; cost, $11,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUILDING PerMits.—John Esslinger, three-st’y brick 
store-building, cor. Cedar Ave. and Third St., 8; 
cost, $5,000. 

E. S. Kenney, two-st’y wooden dwell., Park Ave., 
bet. Twentieth and Twenty-second Sts., 8; cost, $6,- 


3 | B. Galusha, two-st’y wooden dwell., cor. Thir- 
teenth St. and Yale Pl.; cost, $6,000. 

E. B. Galusha, two-st’y double wooden dwell., 
Yale Pl., bet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., s; 
cost, $6,500, 

Mrs. Thomas McClary, two-st’y wooden dwell., Or- 
lin Ave., near Seymour Ave.; cost, $3,700. 


New York. 


BvuILpInG PERMITS. — Clinton St., No. 148, five-st’ 


brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, - 
ward Harris, 369 Grand St.; architect, Chas. Rentz. 

Ludlow St., No. 56, tive-st’y and basement brick 
tenement with stores in basement and first story, 
tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Joseph L. O’Brien, 92 
Bowery; architect, F. Jenth. 

Mulberry St., No. 23, five-st’y brick tenements 
with stores, tin roofs; cost, $10,000; owner, J. Searle 
Barclay, 64 West Thirty-eighth St, ; architect, Julius 
Boekell. 

Mott St., No. 39, five-st'y brick tenement with 
store, tin roof; cost, $9,500; owner, John P. Conlon, 
301 West Fifty-tifth St.; architects, Berger & Bay- 
lies. 

Suffolk St., No. 20, in rear, four-st’y brick work- 
shop, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owners, Mrs. Theresa 
Schappert, 503 East Kighty-eighth St.; architect, J. 
C. Burne. 

Washington St., No. 659, five-st’y brick tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Margaret Shaugh- 
nessy, on premises; architects, A. B. Ogden & Son; 
builder, P. J. Walsh. 

Second Ave., 8 e cor. First St., 3 five-st’y brick ten- 
ements, tin roofs; cost, corner $34,000; others, $16,000 
each; owner, Daniel Tier, Westchester, N. Y.; archi- 
tect, M. Louis Ungrich. 

West Eighteenth St., Nos. 148 and 150, three-st’y 
brick stable and dwell., tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, 
H. O'Neill, 149 West Twentieth St.; architect, M. C. 
Merritt. 

Twenty-first St., 8 8, 50’ 3 w Second Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, J. C. 
Bremer, 76 Oakland St., Brooklyn, E. D.; architect, 
F. Weber. 

East Twenty-fifth St., No. 330, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Emil Klappert, 
328 East Twenty-fifth St.; architects, Berger & Bay- 
lies; builders, C. W. Klappert’s Sons. 

Eighth Ave., No. 543, four-st’y brick store and ten- 
ement, tin roof; cost, $14,500; owner, Emma Meier, 
303 West Thirty-eighth St.; architect, M. Louis Un- 

rich; builders, Prodger Brothers and Alexander 
oore, 

Third Ave., Nos. 1521 and 1523, 2 five-st’y brick 
tenements and stores, tin roofs; cost, each, $18,000; 
owner, Eugene D. Bagen, 532 East Eighty-seventh 
St.; architect, Fred. T. Camp. 

West Ninety-ninth St., No. 20, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Wm. B, Pettit, 
444 West Thirty-fourth St.; architects, A. B. Ogden 
& Son. 

Eighth Ave., w 8, 75/8 Ninety-fourth St., 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $20,000; owner 
and builder, Abraham E. Benson, 63 North Moore 
St.; architect, N. M. Whipple. 

Grand Boulevard, e s, 67/4 s One Hundred and 
Fourth St., five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $24,000; 
owner, Martha A. Lawson, 521 West One Hundred 
and Fourth St.; architect, M. Louis Ungrich. 

Seventy-second St., n 8, 149 6” @ Tenth Ave., 5 
four-st’y brick (stone-front) dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $25,000; owner, Robert Irwin, 42 West For- 
tieth St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

One Hundred and Fifth St.,8 8, 375’ e Tenth Ave., 
five-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $55,000; owners, 
Hoefer & Vincent, 446 West Fifty-seventh St.; archi- 
tects, Thom & Wilson. 

Tenth Ave., e 8, 75’ n Ninety-eighth St., 2 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, each, 319,000; owner and 
buiider, David Christie, 413 West Fifty-seventh St.; 
architect, J. F. Wilson. 

One Hundred and Twenty-second St., n 8, 75! 
Seventh Ave., 2 three-st’'y and basement brick 
dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $12,500; owner and 
builder, Isaac A. Hopper, 214 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-third St.; architect, R. S. Townsend. 

Sixth Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and Twenty- 
third St., 9 four-st’y and basement brick (stone- 
front) dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $20,000; owner, 
A. B. Van Dusen, 2039 Sixth Ave.; architect, Chas. 
H. Beer. 

One Hundred and Forty first St., ns, 150 e Eighth 
Ave., 2 four-st’'y brick tenements, _— roofs; 
cost, each, $12,000; owner, Mark S. Karr; Mark S. 
Stevens, builder and attorney for owner, 226 East 
One Hundred and Twenty-seventh St.; architect, J. 
H. Valentine. 

One Hundred and Forty-second St., n 8, 100’ e 
Eighth Ave., 4 four-st’y brick tenements, gravel 
roofs; cost, each, $12,000; owner, etc., same as last. 

One Hundred and Forty-sixth St., n 8s, 175 w 
Tenth Ave., five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$10,000; owner, Murtha Garry, One Hundred an 
Forty-third St., w of Eighth Ave.; architect, James 
S. Wightman. 

West One Hundred and Twenty-sizth St., No. 102, 
three-st’y and basement brick (stone-front) dwell., 
flat and mansard roof of tin, slate and copper; cost, 
$14,000; owner, Henry O'Neill, 222 West Fifty-sev- 





—-. St.; architect, Wm. Collins; builder, G. H. 
ardy. 

Lincoln Ave., n e cor. Southern Boulevard, five- 
st’y brick piano-factory, tin and slate roof; cost, 
$30,000; owner, John B. Simpson, Jr., 12 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth St.; architects, A. B. 
Ogden & Son. 

One Hundred and Fifty-first St., n 8, 275’ w Court- 
landt Ave., two-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$6,000; owner, Christina Ludwig, 677 East One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-second St.; architects, Schmidt & 
Garwin; builder, not selected. 


ALTERATIONS. — Fistieth St. to Fifty-first St., and 


Sixth to Seventh Aves., altered for car-house and 
stables, iron beams and columns; cost, $20,000; 
owner, Broadway & Seventh Ave. R. K. Co., on 
premises; architect, S. D. Hatch. 

West Thirty-jfirst St., Nos. 223 and 225, raised one 
st’y, mansard and flat roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Rev. Chas, Da Nazzano, 135 West Thirty-first St.; 
architect, J. W. Cole; builder, J. Jordan. 

East Fifty-third St., No. 1, three-st’y brick exten- 
sion, tin roof; cost, $14,000: owner, Jeremiah W. 
Curtis, on premises; architect and builder, Richard 
V. Breese. 

West Forty-fifth St., No. 60, rear altered, iron 
beams furnished; cost, $4,000; owner, T. M. Stew- 
art, on premises; builder, E. Gridley. 

East Fourteenth St., No. 218, four-st’y and base- 
ment brick extension, tin roof; also internal altera- 
tions; cost, $6,000; owner, Chas. J. Goeller, 212 East 
Fourteenth St.; architect, W. Graul. 

East Eleventh St., No. 528, one-st’y brick exten- 
sion, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, George Diehl, on 

on architect, F. Ebeling; builder, not se- 


ected. 

East Sixty-third St., No. 2, altered to three-st’ 
dwell.; cost, $10,500; owner, C. A. Postley, 51 Par 
Ave.; architect, R. H. Robertson; builders, L. N. 
Crow and Smith & Bell. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St.,ns, 100’ w Eleventh 
Ave., new brick smoke stack; cost, $6,000; owner, 
G. H. H. Butler, 126 East Twenty-nintb St.; archi- 
tect, G. B. Pelbam; builders, Van Dolsen & Arnott. 

Grand St., No. 458, attic raised to full st’y; also, 
two-st’y brick extension, tin roofs; cost, $4,000; own- 
er, D. Openheimer, on premises; architect, E. W. 


Greis. 
Philadelphia. 
BUILDING PERMITS.— Point Breeze, one-st’y pump 

house, 28/ x 33’; Altantic Refining Co., owners. 

Point Breeze, one-st’y storehouse, 75’ x 80’; Atian- 
tic Refining Co., owners. 

Point Breeze, one-st’y canning shop, 57’ x 92/; At- 
lantic Refining Co., owners. 

Hanover St., n of Thompson St., three-st’y dwell., 
17’ x 56’; Jno. 8. Boldt & Son, contractors. 

Seventeenth St., cor. Christian St., three-st’y 
dwell., 18’ x 56’; Guilbert & Keefe, contractors. 

Forty-ninth St., cor. Woodland Ave., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 43/; Michael Dehaven, contractor. 

West Fetter Lane, No. 10, three-st’y mill, 30’ x 80/; 
J. B. Stanaur, contractor. 

Walnut St., w of Forty-second St., 2 three-st’y 
dweils., 28’ x 59; Jacob Myers, contractor. 

Jefferson St., No. 2523, two-st’y dwell., 17/ 6’ x 50/; 
E. Schmidt, contractor. 

Long Lane St., cor. Federal St., 5 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 45’; Thos. 8. Marshall, owner. 

Cherry St.,e of New St., 8 two-st’y dwells., 14” x 
44’; W. Steele, contractor. 


Hirst Si., No. 506, three-st’y dwell., 14’ x 27’; F. 


Fink, owner. 

Sixth St., cor. Venango St., two-st’y stable, 15’ x 
30’; John Mander, contractor. 

Broad St., 8 of Barks St., four-st’y dwell., 21/ x 85’; 
Jas. E. Cooper, contractor. 

Turner St., above Erie Ave., two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
56’; A. Zim, owner. 

Grays Fe: Road, cor, Seventy-second St., two- 
ad | dwell., 18’ x 32/; B. T. Green, owner. 

road St.,ne cor. Washington St., 2 sheds, 42’ x 
150’; G. B. Newton & Co., owners, 

Fairhill St.,n of Cumberland St., one-st’y shed, 
20’ x 60’; Geo. Kessler, contractor. 

Second St.,n e cor. Willow St., five-st’y factory, 
30’ x 57’; Geo. Kessler, contractor. 

Ridge Ave., ne cor, Dauphin St., three-st’y dwell., 
17’ x 567; W. Albrecht, owner. 

oa” ay St., s of Wolf St., three-st’y dwell., 18” 4” 
x 44/; W. Albrecht, owner. 

Eleventh St., cor, Christian St., addition, 22’ x 30/; 
A. Ewing, contractor. 

Haverford St., w of Sixty-fifth St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 42/; Leger & Bro., contractors. 

Armat St., wof Hancock St., two-st’y store, 20’ x 
32’; A. Jenkinson, owner. 

North Sixth St., No, 2131, one-st’y store, 19’ x 71’; 
D.C. Schuyler, owner, 

Haines St., bet. Chew and Musgrove Sts., 2 two- 
and-one-half-st’y stores, 16’ x 42/; J. Broadbent, 
owner. 

Ninth St., cor. Mifflin St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 
30’; H. Weisner, contractor. 

Pine St., w of Sixty-third St., one-st’y mill, 19’ 6” 
x 65/; Wm. Douglass, contractor. 

Jefferson St., 8 e cor. Winchester St., three-st’y 
store, 17’ x 42’; F. Gillett, contractor. 

St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Forty-four permits have been 
issued since our last report, nine of which are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 


E. Stover, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, | 


$7,000; A. inke & Co., architects; A. J. Riddle, 
contractor. 

Wm. Lesser, 3 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $8,000; A. Beinke & Co., architects; Beckmeier 
& Rieckmann, contractors. 

John Leicht, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; 
Wm. Gah! & Co., contractors. 

McCreeney Heirs, alterations at the Laclede Ho- 
tel; cost, $10,000; J. S. Taylor, architect; Higgin & 
Bro., contractors. 

Schlegel, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; F. H. 
Goss, contractor. 

Mrs. E. Meyer, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,800; 
Henry Ellermann, contractor. 


Henry Feldwisch, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $2,- 
500; Henry Ellermann, contractor. 

A. Temme, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; S. 
T. Simmons, architect; H. Schulte, contractor. 

Chas. A. Lee, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
Peabody & Stearns, architects; David Davis, con- 
tractor, 

Henry Timpken, four-st’y brick carriage factory; 
cost, $10,000; McGrath, architect; F. C. Bonsack, 
contractor. 

Mrs. E. A. Clark, five-st’y brick business house; 
cost, $18,000; I. S. Taylor, architect; B. Weber & 
Co., contractors. 

Geo. Blackman, two-st’y frame dwell.; cost, $3,- 
000; Peabody & Stearns, architects; F. Lane, con- 


tractor. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


oe PERMITS.—One-st’y brick store-room,s 8 of 


East ird St., bet. Robart and Minnesota Sts.; 
a $2,000; owner, National German American 
ank. 

Two-st’y frame double dwells., n s of Iglehart St., 
bet. Western and Arundel Sts.; cost, $5,000; owner, 
C. L. Larpentern. 

Two-st’y frame store and dwell., w s of Rice St., 
bet. Wazota and Melford Sts.; cost, $5,000; owner, 
P. G. Olson. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., s s of Hennipin St., bet. 
St. Albans and Grotto Sts.; cost, $2,000; owners, 
Cochran, Rice & Walsh. 

Two.st’y brick store and dwell., es of Dakota Ave., 
bet. Colorado and Delos Sts.; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Mr. Sheibele. 

Two-st’y brick veneer store and dwell., es of Fort 
St., bet. Ninth and Tenth Sts.; cost, $3,000; owner, 
John Schreil. 

Two-st’y frame dwell.,s s of Arch St., bet. Jack- 
= and Sylvan Sts.; cost, $2,000; owner, John Lal- 

ey. 
Fouret'y brick block stores and hotel, ns of Fifth 
St., bet. Wabasha and Cedar Sts.; owner, A. R. Cap- 
strant. 

Two-st’y brick veneer dwell. and store, n s of 
Thirteenth St., bet. Mississippi and Orient Sts.; 
cost, $4,800; owner, W. F. Stetson. 

Two-st’y frame dwell.,e s of Broadway, bet. Tenth 
and Eleventh Sts.; cost, $2,400; owner, Andrew Nip- 
polt. 

Bids and Contracts. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The following are the bids for furni- 


ture for the custom-house: — 

A. H, Andrews & Co., eteene, $23,510.30; Tom- 
linson & Carsley, Chicago, $30,511.25; Edward E. 
Swiney, Chicago, $19,827 (accepted); H. J. Fitzpat- 
rick & Co., New York, $22,003.10; Middleton Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co., Middleton, Pa., $25,637.85; 
Phenix Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., $22,- 
350.48; the Robert Mitchell: Furniture Co., Cincin- 
nati, $23,310. 

The following are the bids for gas-fixtures for the 
custom-house:— 

Iden & Co., New York, $9,609.60; Bergman & Co., 
New York, $9,583,50; Mitchell, Vance & Co., New 
York, $9,639.45; R. A. Robbins, New York, $10,951; 
R. Hollings & Co.; Boston, $8,772.75; the Horn, Ban- 
ner and Forsyth Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
$10,129; the Horn, Banner and Forsyth Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia, $9,307.50; the Horn, Ban- 
ner and Forsyth ag eee | Co., Philadelphia, 
$7,375.25; the Horn, Banner and Forsyth Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia, $6,355.25; McHenry & Co., 
Cincinnati, $9,444.40 (accepted). 


CINCINNATI, O., BUFFALO, N.Y., AND FRANKFORT, 


Ky.—The following are the bids for standard furni- 
ture for United States —— at Cincinnati, O.; 
Buttalo, N. Y., and Frankfort, Ky.: — 

A. H. Davenport, Boston, $15,960; Middleton Fur- 
niture Manufactur ng Co., Middleton, Pa., $17,862.30; 
R. A. Robbins, NewYork, $21,513.80; Hersee & Co., 
Buifalo, N.Y., $15,636; Tomlinson & Carsley, Chicago, 
$19,896.50; A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, $15,726; 
Edward E. Swiney, Chicago, $15,937.90; the Robert 
Mitchell Furniture Company, Cincinnati, $13,839.53 
(accepted). 


PeorIA, ILL.—The following is an abstract of the bids 


for stone-work and setting, and for brickwork of 
the post-office, e:c.: — 
P. G. Straub & Co., stone-work, $12,990. 
E. R. Brainerd & Co., stone-work, $11,485; stone 
and brick work, $15,425. 
Ballance & Jans, stone-work, $13,700. 
F. B. Hasbrock, brickwork, $4,775. 
A. J. White, brickwork, $4,520. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— The Postmaster-General has 


awarded the contract for supplying steel mail-catch- 
ers, for the entire service, during the ae year to 
Manly & Cooper M’f’g Co., cor. Forty-second St. and 
Elm Ave., Philadelphia, on their bid of $3.38 each. 

The other bidsof which there were 12, varied from 
$3.43 to $6.95. They will be used on the mail-cars 
throughout the United States. 
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COMPETITION. 





At Montgomery, Ala.} 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF REVENUE, 
or MONTGOMERY CouNTY, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 6, 1885. 
Plans and specifications for the construction of a 
jailin the city of Montgomery, Ala., will be received 
y the Board of Revenue, of Montgomery County, 


until Monday, July 27th, 1885, at 12 M. 


Said jail to hold at least 100 inmates, and contain 


| office and 4 rooms for jailor, kitchen, dining-room, 
| hospital, misdemeanant and solitary cells for both 


male and female, whites and blacks separate, heating, 


ventilating and water arrangements, all after the 
modern improvements, 


yo of building not to exceed 100’, and width not 
an 44’, This provides for light on each side of 
Size of lot 5v’ x 160/. 

The buil ing to cost nct more than $35,000. 

The successful architect to receive 2 per cent on the 
cost of the building. 

The Board of Revenue reserves the right to reject 


y order of the Board of Revenue. 
99 W. H. HUBBARD, Clerk. 


< and all plans and specifications. 
4 
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WANTED. 


N AGENCY.—A man of good business habits, ac- 

quainted with the architects, builders and ma- 
sons of Philadelphia, would like to represent some 
good firm in the building material line; salary or com- 
mission. Address R. A. Keabody, 249 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 499 





WANTED. 
Pp RTNERSHIP. — A man thoroughly versed in 
architectural work from sketches to details, and 
familiar with New York city work, wishes to form bus- 
iness relations with a New York architect. Address 
X., care H. M, Carleton, 21 Park Row, N.Y. 505 





WANTED. 
ITUATION — Wanted, by a Sommstents draughts- 
man, situation in an architect's office. References 
given. Address: ‘ R. 0.’ this office. 500 





WANTED. 
RCHITECTURAL CLERK. —Wanted, a position 
as architectural clerk, by a young man capable 
of superintending and laying out work. Address, 
‘Clerk,’ care American Architect, 211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. tf 








PROPOSALS. 





IKE. 
(On the Delaware River.) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 1125 GIRARD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ed 3, 1885. } 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 11, A. M., Thursday, July 23, 
1885, and opened immediately thereafter, for con- 
structing a dike on Delaware Kiver, between Hog and 
Maiden Islands. 
For forms, specifications and all information, apply 
at this office. HENRY M. ROBERT, 
499 Lieut.-Col. of Engineers, U. S. Army 


PROPOSALS. 





IKE. 
[On the Delaware River.] 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 1125 GIRARD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PaA., July 3, 1885. 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 11 A. M., July 23, 1885, and opened 
immediately thereafter, for constructing a dike in 
Delaware River, between Fisher’s Point and Petty’s 
Island. 
For forms, specifications and all information, apply 
at this office. HENRY M. ROBERT 
4s Lieut.-Col. of Engineers, U. S. Army. 





ATE-HOUSE. 
{At Croton Dam, N. Y¥.] 
AQUEDUCT COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, Room 209, 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 BROADWAY, 
New York, July 6, 1885. 

Bids or proposals for constructing Section No. 1 of 
the new Croton aqueduct, in Westchester County, will 
be received at this office until Wednesday, July 29, 
1885, at 2 o’clock, P. M., at which place and hour 
they will be — opened and read by the Aque- 
duct Commissioners, and the award of the contracts 
will be made by said Commissioners as soon thereafter 
as practicable. 

The portion of the said aqueduct for the construc- 
tion of which bids are now invited is the new gate- 
house at Croton Dam, and its connections with the old 
and new aqueduct and with Croton Lake. 

Each bid must be inclosed in a sealed envelope, en- 
dorsed with the name of the person or persons making 
the same. 

Each bid must state the name and place of residence 
of the person making the same, and the names of all 
persona interested with them therein; also that it is 
made without my! connection with any other person 
making another bid for the same work, and is in all 
respects fair and without collusion or fraud; that no 
member of the Aqueduct Commission or of the Com- 
mon Council, no head of a department, chief of a 
Bureau, deputy thereof, or clerk therein, or other 
officer of the corporation, or any person in the employ 
of the Aqueduct Commissioners, is directly or indi- 
rectly interested in the bid, or in the work to which it 
relates or in the profits thereof. 

Each bid must be veritied by the oath of the party 
making the same, that the several matters therein 
stated are true, and must be accompanied by a certi- 
tied check upon a national or State bank of the City of 
New York, drawn to the order of the Comptroller of 
the City of New York, foran amount not less than five 
per cent of the amount of the security required for 
the faithful performance of the contract. Such check 
must not be enclosed with the bid, but must be deliv- 
ered to the Aqueduct Commissioners, or to their Sec- 
retary, for delivery to the Comptroller. All deposits 
except those of the successful bidder will be returned 
by the Comptroller to the persons making the same, 
within three days after the contracts are awarded. 

If the successful bidder shall neglect or refuse to 
execute the contract within ten days after notice of 
the award to him, the amount of his deposit will be 
forfeited to and retained by the City of New York, as 
liquidated damages for such neglect or refusal, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of Section 29 of Chapter 490 of 
the laws of 1883; but if he shall execute the contracts 
within the time aforesaid, the amount of his deposit 
will be returned to him. 

The amount of security required on the contract 
for this section is fifty thousand dollars, and the surety 
required is that of two or more householders or resi- 
dent freeholders of the State of New York (who must 
collectively qualify for double the amount of the 
bond), or approved surety companies incorporated 
under the laws of this State. 

The names and residences of the sureties must be 
stated in the bids. 

The Aqueduct Commissioners reserve the right to 
reject any and all bids if they deem it for the best 
interest of the city so to do. 

Blank forms of bid or proposal, and proper enve- 
lopes for their enclosure, forms of the contract, speci- 
fications and bond, and all other information required, 
can be obtained at the above-named office of the 
Aqueduct Commissioners, 

sy order of the Aqueduct Commissioners. 
500 JAMES W. McCULLOH, Secretary. 
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TO MEET THE DEMAND for good and 
cheap Railings, we offer this Composite fron 
Railing at $1.50 per lineal foot, 3 ft. 6 in. high. 
The.Chilled fron Ornaments are poured on to the 
Wrought Iron Rods, welding the panel into one piece 
without joints, rust cannot enter The posts and braces 
have large, iron flange at base.. You can set this fence 
into ground yourself. Stone foundations are not neces- 
sary, so that the $1,50 per lineal foot covers the whole 


expense. Composite Jron Works Co 83 Reade 8t.N.Y. 





NASHUA LOCK CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 


sah 


Pearl St., Boston, and 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Builders’ 


Hardware, 


FINE CASTINGS 


Bronze, Brass, & Iron. 


Full Line of Samples and 
Goods may be found at 


148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sidewalk 


— AND — 


LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., : 
126 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), Al! 


CHICAGO, ILL. wee og 


.W. JOHNS’ 
A pebestos > 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


Sample Cards and Pamphlet 
‘Structural Decoration” sent eee by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO,, 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 

75 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 














PROPOSALS. 





| ‘opaes ROOF. 
[At Pensacola, Fla.] 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 7 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14th, 1885. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2¥.M., on the 12th day of August, 1885, for fur- 
nishing and putting iu place complete, the iron-roof 
framing, etc., for the court-house, post-office, ete. 
building at Pensacola, Fla., in accordance with draw- 
ings anc specification, copies ot which and any addi- 
tional information may be had at this office, or the of- 
fice of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$500. M. E. BELL, 
499 Supervising Architect. 





ee 
[At Washington, D. C.} 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17, 1885. } 

Sealed proposals will be received at this department 
until 2 o’clock, P.M., Tuesday, July 21, 1885, for 
supplying 10,000 yards of Brussels aud Wilton carpet, 
with the necessary border for the same, and 8,000 
yards of carpet lining for U.S. public buildings dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886. 

No bid will be considered unless made by a manu- 
facturer or regular dealer in carpets, and accompa- 
nied by a deposit of $1,000. 

The department reserve the right to increase or de- 
crease the quantity, and to reject any or all bids, or 
parts of bids, and to waive defects. 

499 DANIEL MANNING, Secretary. 








|. acleammaeatad ROOFING. 
[At Cincinnati, O.} 
OFFICE BOARD OF TRUSTEES TO REBUILD } 
Court-Housk, HAMILTON Co., O., 
Sours CourRt-HousE YarRp, f 
CINCINNATI, O., July 8, 1885. } 
Sealed bids will be received at this office until Sat- 
urday, July 25, 1885, at 9.30 o’clock, A. M., for 
furnishing the asphalt roofing in rebuilding the court- 
house, in Hamilton County, O., according to plans and 
specitications on file at this office, and at the office of 
Jas. W. McLaughlin, architect, Nos. 46 and 47 John- 
ston Building. 
The bids must be made on the blanks that will be 
furnished on demand by said Board. 
The Board reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids. By order of the Board. 
499 J. CLIFFORD GOULD, Clerk. 





TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
[At Concord, N. H.] 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11, 1885, | 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Supervising Architect of this Department until 2 P. 
M., on the 10th day of August, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and setting all the stone-work and brickwork re- 
quired for the basement and superstructure of the 
post-office, court-house, etc., building at Concord, N. 
H., in accordance with drawings and specifications, 
copies of which and any additional information may 
be obtained at this oftice, or the office of the superin- 
tendent of the building. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$1,000 for stone, and $500 for brick work. 
499 M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 





—_— AND BRICK WORK. 
{At Council Bluffs, Io.]} 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9, 1885. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Supervising Architect of this Department until 2 P. 
M., on the 10th day of August, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and setting all the stone-work and brickwork re- 
quired for the superstructure of the post-office build- 
ing, at Coyncil Bluffs, lo., in accordance with drawings 
and specification, copies of which and any additional 
information may be obtained at this office, or the of- 
fice of the superintendent of the building, after the 
17th instant. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$1,000 for stone, and $500 tor brick work. 





M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
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PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 
 emeennenant EFORMATORY BUILDINGS. 
[At Allegheny, Pa.} [At Huntingdon, Pa.) 


ALLEGHENY, Pa., June 29, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board ‘of 
Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania until 7 o’clock P. M. of Tuesday, July 14th, 
1885, for the necessary excavation, piles and pile- 
driving, concrete and stone work, in the foundations 
of the new south wing of sai d penitentiary 

Separate bids will be received for each branch of the 
work. 

Plans and specifications can be examined at the office 
of E. M. Butz, architect, No. 114 Federal Street, Alle- 

hen 
. The. right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 

EDWARD 8. WRIGHT, 

498 Warden. 


‘coe WORK. 





[At Washington, D. C.]) 
OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, 
WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3, 1885. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing, fitting and deliver- 
ing and putting in place complete, all the iron-work 
required for the library room in the west wing of the 
building for State, War and Navy Departments in this 
city, will be received at this office until 12 M., on 
July 29th, 1885, and opened immediately thereafter 
in presence of bidders. 
Most of the ornamental work is to be electro-plated. 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished on applica- 
tion to this office. THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
499 Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
S [At Erie, Pa.) 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1885. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P. M., on the 28th day of July, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and setting all the stonework and brickwork re- 
quired for the superstructure of the court-house and 
post-office building at Erie, Pa., in accordance with 
drawings and specifications, copies of which may be 
seen and any additional information obtained at this 
office or the office of the superintendent of the build- 





in 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$1,000 for stone and $500 for brick work, drawn to the 
order of ‘‘ The Secretary of the Treasury.” 

499 M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 





IRE-PROOF BUILDING FOR ARMY MED- 
} ICAL MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 612 Seventeenth St., } 


Sealed proposals for the erection of a 'fire- -proof 
building for the Army Medical Museum and Library, 
to be three-st’y in height, with basement and attic, to 
cover about 23,000 square feet of surface, and to be 
located at the s e cor. of the Smithsonian Grounds, 
will be received at this oifice until August 7th, 





STATE INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Sealed pr ‘oposals endorsed ‘Proposals for State In- 


OFFICE OF THE BUILDING teronuaron, ‘| 


PROPOSALS. 


Terrell & Morris, Architects, 45 North High St., Co- 
lumbus, O., on and after July 10. 

All proposals must be accompanied by a sufficient 
guarantee that the contract will be entered into if 
awarded. The Board reserves the right to pg any 
or all bids. For particulars, address the Ohio State 








dustrial Reformatory,” and addressed to the under- | Board of Agriculture, Columbus, O. 500 
signed, at Huntingdon, Pa., will be received until 10 
o’clock, A.M., on July 22, 1885, for the following HURCH. 


work on the grounds of the State Reformatory, near 
Huntingdon, gro including the furnishing of all ma- 
terials. 

For Ward “‘C” and School-Building. 

For Warden’s Houses and Main Entrance. 

For Boiler-House and Stack. 

For Curved portion of Outer Wall Foundation. 

For Drainage. 

Plans, drawings and printed specifications can be 
seen at the office of the Secretary, and at Wilson 
Bros. & Co., Engineers and Architects, 435 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, or a printed copy of the specifica- 
tions sent to any address within the State upon appli- 
cation. 

Bidders must be practical and responsible builders, 
and will be required to give satisfactory security for 
the faithful performance of the work. 

ened per ysals for work will be made on blanks fur- 
nished by the Secretary on application. 

The Commissioners reserve the a to reject any 
or all bids. 3. HART 

499 Secretary. 





TATE FAIR BUILDINGS. 

{At Columbus, O.) 

Proposals will be received at the office of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture until 12 o'clock, noon, 
August 3d, for furnishing the material and erecting 
the following buildings on the new Ohio State Fair 
Grounds at Columbus, viz.: 

Machinery Hall Grand Stand, Band Stand, Jndges’ 
Stand, Horse Stables, Cattle Stables, and buildings 
for Sheep, Swine and Poultry. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the office of 





[At Augusta, Me.] 
Proposals for building St. Mark’s Church, Augusta, 
Me., will be received up to and including July 20, 


1885. 

The church to be of stone. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
the architect, Richard M. Upjohn, Trinity Building, 
New York, or the office of Winfield S. Choate, Water 
St., Augusta, Me., to whom all bids are to be for- 
warded. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all bids. 

WINFIELD 8. CHOATE, 
499 Clerk of the Vestry. 
— MONUMENT. 
{At Baxter Springs, Kans.] 
OFFICE NATIONAL CEMETERIES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1885. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this 
advertisement attached to each, will be received at 
this office until Friday, Jaly 31, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and erecting a sol iers’ monument of marble or 
granite in the City Cemetery at Baxter Springs, Kans. 

Specifications and blank forms of proposals ‘can be 
secured on application to the depot quartermasters at 
St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., and Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., and at this office. 

Proposals should be endorsed “ Proposals for Monu- 
ment,” and addressed to the undersigned. They will 
be opened at this office at noon on the date above 
named, when bidders are invited to be present. 

The right is reserved to oes any or all bids. 

BATCHELDER, 

499 Deputy e” ue General U.S. Army. 
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1885, at 12 M., and opened imraediately thereafter 
in the presence of bidders. 

Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished on applica- 
tion to this office. THOS. LINCOLN CASEY 

500 Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


| fas BEAMS. 
[At Ottawa, Can.] 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 


OTTAWA, CAN., July 2, 1885. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned, and 
endorsed ** Tender for Rolled Iron Joists and Steel- 
plate Girders for the New Departmental Buildings, 
Wellington St., Ottawa, Can.,” will be received at this 
office until Saturday, the 25th of July next, inclu- 
sively, for the supply and erection of rolled-iron joists 
and steel-plate girders for the new Departmental 
Buildings, Wellington St., Ottawa, Can. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, on and after Monday, the 6th 
day of July. 

Tenders must be made on the printed forms sup- 

lied. 

4 Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check, made payable to the order of the Honora- 
ble the Minister of Public Works, equal to five per cent 
of the amount of the tender, which will be forfeited if 
the party decline to enter into a contract when called | 
on to do so, or if he fail to complete the work con- | 
tracted for. If the tender be not accepted, the check 
will be returned. 

The Departanent will not be bound to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 





A. GOBEIL, Secretary. 














National Wire & Iron Go., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass E1- 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 










COLUM NG, | 


J.B.&J.M. CORNELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON 
GIRDERS, 


BEAMS um > CHANNELS. 


SLL lj 







LINTELS, 


141 CENTRE 8ST... NEW YORE. 
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TOPE ..2- -ccrccccccccecccecresceconecosess xi Moore & Wyman, Boston Jas-8) 
Ashartee Pain Seth Thomas Clock Co., Thomaston, Conn..iv Morse, Williams & Co.  Phiiadelphi oon Ges. stove Co., Phila... ..scecseees wii 
a + — MTs : Co., New York...........+ x | Contus tors (Water). Otis Brothers & Co.. New York.......... .+ss. Gas- iping 

spha | ustin, Obdyke & Ce., Philadelphia.......... ii Stokes & Parrish. Philadelphia................ . > OD .creseceseeseres Oeeceseeres i 

ueury 4. Bradbury. New York . | Boston Spiral Tube Works, Boston spniteewned Whittier Machine Fuliegeiphis... "1 4 F Delton. Boston 

New York Mastic “Works | Solderiess Standing-Seam Conductor Go. i Wrens GN si on cnkceasabemnensenecetoeseed v Crystal [iste-tiase Co. St. Louis, Mo........ iii 
Bell Founders. | DEED TDnas: .. cndesimabenabuspebotallll ii | Engines ( saloric Pumping). Glass Roofin 

H. Mes ane & Co., Baltimore .. .....0.00000+0s iv Conservateorie Delamater Iron Works, New BOER coccccccces x Arthur E. Rend c. New York......cssececeees 1 
Blind-A w nings. Arthur E. Re rndie REET Dina cavcscetencuses i | Engines (Gas). Glass (Stained and Ornamental). 

r.A North & Co., PRE R nccncncnvensconessaed ix | Contractin Schieicher, Schumm ay Philadelphia... ..1x James Baker & Son, New York........+++++ «eli 
Boiler-Covering. Flynt Building & Construction Co., Palm- Fire-proof Building. Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati eli 
Books ae se eeeeseeecereecees vii oo Mass. ee it -i Fire-Proof Buildin oo ., New York xix Decorative Glass M'f'g Co., Chi 

cong bia yy . oppersmiths and M; etal ‘Workers. | Frank Lyons, Jr.. New k xix George Drake, Govetens, 0.. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. Boston.. 
Sanitary News, Chicago.........0.0...-.-+5 
Brick (Ornamental) 
Anderson Pressed Brick Co., Chicago. 
A. T. Chur, New York....... 
Excelsior Brick Co., Phila., Pi 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co., 
Peerless Brick Co., Philadelphia 
Waldo Bros., Boston ...... 





Carpets. Donald McDonald Omg os ell Fret-Wor' —— i. 
W. & J. Sloane, New York...........ssssee0es- i W.J. McPherson, Boston ii} C.8. Reeth Om, Cleveland, O. 
Cement. ? : Frank Hill Smith. Boston it Friction-C lute 
James Brand, New York***-....... ...... xvin William Wright. New York «+t F. Brown, New York.. 
Baetjer & Meyerstein, New York... ...... xviii Deor-Hangers. Md day . 
Brooks, Shoobridge & Co., New York........ iv| Cohoes Iron Foundry and Machine Co., Co- Degraft & Taylor, New York..........0..+++. i 
Howard Fleming, New York.................+ x IG IE: Deeniths sien ones peemubbesedesa iv | Gas-Fixtures. 


Johneon & Wilson, New York.. ° 
Marcial & Co., Naw York..............06 o. 











seceerscececscces Henry Maurer, New — 





| Cornices (Galvanized- ren). Ottawa Tile Co.. Chi 
Meeker & Bro., St. Lowis, Mo............+se08 xv Raritan Hollow and ‘Tosons Brick 
Creosote Stains. John J. Schillenger, New York.... 
tin re vi Wight Fire-Proofing Co., New York.. 
Decorative Leather. Floors (Inlaid). 
R. Yandell & Co., New York.........00+-s00 i wotionas Wood Mf'g. Co., New York.. 
Deco rators. = ; Wm. Hannam & Co., New York. ..... 
| Cox Sons, Buckley & Co., See Wet ncn0ceds ii} W.C. Runyon & Co., wee N. Y.. 


L. Haberstroh & Son, Bost oolli| W.E hb a Toled: 0, 








Electric-Light W iring. 


Chas. J. Kiein # Uo., New York....... ..... ix! Mitchell, Vance & Co., 





ax oa . Falck & 












Archer & Pancoast M'f'g Co., New York..... 
OW WOE Rcc ccvccccess 






Co.. ne Xor 


ix lfred Godwin & Co., li 
xix i 8. Groves & Steil. Philadcig hia... i 
i H. Ed, Hartwell, New York...... ‘ 
xix John Matthews, New York . ........ av 

McCully & Miles, Chicago...... a 
W. J. McPherson, ton... at | 
Donald MacDonald, Boston... + til 
Redding. Baird & Co., Boston....... evel 
Samuel _ BestOR...ccccccccscces socccces ii 
| eae. s 
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Bovnton Furnace 6o,, 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNAGES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


N. A. Boynton, President. ) Inventors of all “ Boynton 
Furnaces, which have been on 


C. B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas.) the market for over 33 years. 





(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) Over 50,000 ‘*‘ Boynton”’ Furnaces now in use. 





40 Years in this line of Business. _  (Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 





NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. rine titties 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 
Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 


wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 


[Established 1843.] 


dl 
dll, 4 wlll) | A\ 
FARD OTD PIN TSE, |HAy RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


: : A 5 E = a Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 





111 Chambers St., New York. 





maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 


upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood Frank O. Worthley's Broad - Gauge iron Stalls 
; eee . 


furnished on application. 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. ype Apa fe 


the making of the best fittings. 53 Elm St., 


For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.’ Boston. Illustrated Catalogue free, 








Brick and Stone Water-Proofing Co. 


Water-Proofing for Brick, Stone, Terra-Cotta, Stucco, ete. 


ALSO FOR INTERIOR WALLS. 


The disintegration of stone, the weather-staining of brickwork, the crumbling of mortar joints and the effloresence of salts, so very noticeable on most of the 
finest buildings, CAN BE PERMANENTLY PREVENTED, and the buildings kept fresh and clean in appearance, by treating them with the above-named 


process. 


This is the only process) that will render brick and stone PERMANENTLY WATER-PROOF and which is ABSOLUTELY COLORLESS AND 
INVISIBLE. Its PERMANENCY is due to its being a SOLID COMPOUND, BURNT IN BY HEAT, and is NOT a fluid, such as oil or paint. 
We are also prepared to clean stained and decayed buildings, or marble and stone in any other form, in a superior manner to any other process, and defy 


competition. BROWN-STONE FRONTS AND STOOPS cleaned and permanently preserved from decay. 


Catalogues will be sent or any information furnished, also estimates made on buildings now standing or to be erected, by applying to or addressing the above- 


named Company at its offices, 


55 Broadway, New York, Room 43, or 886 8th Av., near 53d St. 


Elevated R. R. Station, 
























































| H 4 | sron-Work (Architectural) (contieusd). Roofing Materials (continued). 
Classified Advertisements ( (Continued). Phe@nix lron Co., Philadelphia. xv Cincinnat: Corrugating Co., Cincinnati O.xv 
Hardw | Poulson & Eger, New York.. xv W. Ehret Roofing Co., P’ hiladelphia Pa 
Burditt = w illiams, Boston.. iv J. 8. Thorn, Phila., Pa.... .. Eureka Slate Co., Poultne " 
Nashua Lock Co., Nashua, N. il. i Union Foundry and Pullm Garry Iron Roofing Co., C evelan: 
Nichols, Bellam -: Co., ” yume Mas Vv Works, Chicago, Il Merchant & Co., Phila........... 
Heating-Apparatu Wallis Iron Works, Jersey City, N. E. Felt Roofing Co., Boston 
Bartlett, Hayw ord. « Oo., * Baltimore ... | Kilns. Roofers. 
B. C. Bibb & Son, Baltimore, Md...... vii W. D. Thompson, New York.. John Farquhar’s Sons............-...+- 
Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa.....vii socks. Sanitary Suppities. 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York. Novelty Lock Co., Chicago, Il Myers Sanitary Depot. New York....... ... xx 
J. Reynolds & Son, Phila.... .....-.0.000+ Vil Perkins Specialty Lock Co... Savitas Manufacturing Co., Boston.........XVi 
Heating-A pparatus (Steam). Yale & Towne M't'g Co., Stamf. Sash-Chain 
Bates & Johnson, New York.. soeee Machinery Smith & ware ¢ M" f'gCo., Bridgeport, Conn...xx 
John Davis & Co., Chicago, lil. Goodell & Waters, Philadelphia.............x¥i Sach- Cord. 
** Florida” Boiler Works, Ge neva, N. ¥... Machinery (Laundry). We Tolman BCon, Beste... cccvccce coccecd 
Gorton Bouler M’f'g Co., New Y ork. tans vii troy Luundry Machinery Co., Troy....... xx Re 
A. A. Griffing Lron Co., Je reey City. ...xx | Mantels. Chandler & Perauher, Dass s sc ccscccce + xvi 
Newell Universal Mill Co., New York...- vil Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia....... vii | Seenery (Theatrical). 
New York Steam Co., New York........... viii | Mantels (Slate). Lafayette W. Seavey, New York............ xx 
Page Steam-Heating Co., Norwich, Conn....iv Fischer-Leaf Co., Louisville, Ky.........+.+++ v1 | Schools (Architectural). 
Rutzler & Blake, New York..........0+0- 000 iii | Marble Mosaics. Corneil University, Ithaca, N. Y..........++. vi 
H. B. Smith Co., New York........ anos ane J. Pasquali & C. Aeschlimann, New York. ..iii Institute of Technology, Boston............. vi 
St. Louis Heating and Ventilating Co., St. Stillman & Nicoll, Boston, Mass.............. ix | Sereens. 
RA ia cancannle csktbtseoese ose coxnes vill | Marble-Workers. American Screen Co., Brookline, Mass....... ix 
James P. Wood & Co., Philadelphia........... 1 A. L. Fauchere & Co., New York..........0.++ i| Sewer-Gas Trap. 
Heating and Ventilating. Robert C. Fisher, New YorK.........-seeese0> i B. P. Bower & Uo.. Cleveland..............XWii 
Smith & Anthony Stove Co., Boston, Mass.viii | Metal-Workers. Shingle-Stains. 
Heliotype Process. J. & K. Lamb, cad Wee... .c000 #00 seecccecese ii i, SEG, Ollcp SOOOIRs 0 6s ccccesncencetucoeseente Vv 
Heliotype Printing Company, Boston ....xviii Mineral Wo Shutters. ; 
Hin en 8. Mineral Wool Co., New York.......... iv Clark, Bunnett & Co., New York.............x% 
mt Kobinson, Mew Tete. .ccocccccccce xv mw Lt. - Colors. ‘ Skylights, etc. 
Biinges (Spring). samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia.......1 Bicketnou 9t Bros., New York........+ee0s viii 
Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York....xx | Mortar Black. G. Hayes, New York........ be consesouenes Vili 
Horse-Stalls Henry D. Dupee, Boston................00s xviii S. J. Pardessus, New York..............000 viii 
Frank O. Worthley, Boston............... xiii | Oil Finish. Arthur E. Rendle, Ne w o York sin aeleniumidin eae i 
Insurance. Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich .........+.ssee0 xini John Seton, Brooklyn..........csss:seeeeees viii 
American Fire Ins. Co coe Faint. . L. Swett & Co., Boston. Dasidtensitiialicinesiane .iv 
Insurance Co. of North Amer ne a, Phila dis acs —_ F. pee i Oe... eG Pete disc vecccesse cs E. Van Noorden, Boston.. Se ae 
Iron-W ork (Architectural). Liquid Glass Paint Co., Hartford, Conn. “int Slate. 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baitimore.......... i| Photographs. American Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa....xiv 
Boston Bridge Works... .........s.seeecesseee iv J. W. Taylor, C hieago, Bh rdcnsicvcdcesdocescese i Boyle & Co., Phila., Pa...... * * 
Carnegie Bros. & Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa.........xv | Pipe-Covering. . T. F.&J. A. Hayden, St. Louis, Mo. -xIVv 
Cheney & Hewlett, New York..........:.+++ xvi The Chalmers-Spence Co., New York.......vii Story & Wilbur, Boston... ..... 
M. Clements, Cincinnati, O.. vceesesed¥ | Pumps (Steam) Monson Slate Agency, Lowell, Mass........ 
Com posite Iron Works, New ‘York..........-Xi Geo. Blake Me ‘g Co, Boston and New Sliding-Door Rail. ‘ 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., New York... xvi BE ates teh cs codanlake vss anch «ines bear Geo. fF. ‘Laylor & Wood, New York......... xvi 
Samuel J. Creswell, Pemedapale.. Geena snd xv H. R. Worthington, New York a. d Boston.. Snow-Guards. — 
J.B. & J. M. Corneil, New York... .........%ii | Reflectors. Bh RAE, BOR 6c cccccccccdvabueate xiv 
J.G Gat. Dimond, New York......... ult oe eee xx | Stabie Fittings. 
Manly & Cooper M'f’g Co., | a eainalpibie xv | Registers Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York.........x0ii 
McHose & Lyon, Dayton, O.. sien oe . Maley Man'f’g Co., New York and Statuary (Bronze). 
Mesker & Bro., St. Louis, Mo.. EVE | —--— BBR ace ccccccsvce cocseccrsccesccceseooess vi National Fine Art Foundry, New York...... xv 
A. Northrop & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa........... xv Rolling-hutier, Stone (Building) 
Passaic Roking Mill Co., Paterson. N. J....xvi re Re DL rr x | taliowell Granite Co., Bedford, Ind.......xviii | 
Pennsylvania Construction Co, Pitts burgh, Roofing Materials. | M. H. St. John, New York........... xviii 
inc ponesens066 600 chnccess séestdececsas xvi Cambridge Roofing Co., Cambridge, O...... xXiv| Malone & Co., Cleveland, O. «-XViii 
| Ohio Building Stone Co., Cleveland.......... w 








Stone (Building) (Conttinued). 
G. P. Sherwood, } ew York 
Terre. Haute 

Haute, Ind... 
Thomlinsen & 

Terra-Cotta 
Baltimore Terra-Cotta Co, Baltimore, weer -x1x 
Jas. H. Beggs & Co., Wilmington, Del. _~ 
Boston Terra-Cotta Co.......+..0-.00.... + 





is 
A. Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Perth A mboy...... — 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks., Chicago...xix 
aver | — apes Co., Ind’ polis Sete xix 
EE, Bis BU, TIBOR ooo ccc cnctsoncccses coceeSi® 
Perth Amboy Terre-Cotia Co.. cccccee- BIZ 

Tiles. 

American Encaustic Tiling Co., New York... i 
T. Aspinwall & Son. New York............. coe. 3 
Alfred Boote, New York .....60......s005 in 


J. K. Brigham, New York.........6...ssse00« ii 
John Chadwick, New York.... cocedll 
Henry Dibblee 0 ° 
International “hie Co., New Yor'! 
J.Q@. . Low, Chelsea, Mass.. 
Miller & ‘Coates, New York....... 
Fernando Miranda, New York... 
O. D. Person, New York........ eo 
Pnasplese & Watts. Philadel his...... S00 cece 

. 8. Encaustic Tile Co., Indianapolis....... 












rape 

F. EK. Cudell, Cleveland, U.............. eee XVii 
Valves and Packing. 

Jenkins Brothers, New York..............0005 x 

Peet Valve Co., Beaton, ....cccaccsces coccccce x 

Washburn & — Yonkers, N. Y........xvit 
Vault Light 

Dauchy & Co., Chicago Scone @ Covecsccceccoces zi 


aiaye Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y.. oes eeViti 


£, Van Noorden & Co., Boston, Mass...... -Viii 
Wall Paper 
H. George, New York.. adseccesovece tin 
w ater-Closets. 
KE. Aspinall, New York....... ....cscccocees xvii 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York.......... xvii 


W ater-proofing 
Brick & Stone Water r’f’g Co., New York..xiir 
Window-Blind orker. 


Dodd & Rice M'f’ re Co., Hudson, 7 aa ili 
Window- Blin 

Morstatt & Kiet, Hew York.. bi absences 
Window-Sash. 

H. A. Streeter, my ibis aéeseeiinee nce Vv 
Wire Lathin 


ete. 
Clinton Wire Cioth Go . Clinton, Mas«. .,....¥ 
Wire and Iron Work. 
Netional Wire & Iron Co., Detroit, Mich.....xii 
Wood Ornament. 
The ‘Taft Co., Hartford, Conn.......... ix 


Meteo. 
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EUREKA SLATE 6CO., 


Quarriers and Dealers in 


THE ONLY PURE 
UNFADING GREEN 


ROOFING SLATE. 





PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 
Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 

Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 

Outer Temple Building, 

Strand, London, Engiand. 


Send for Price List. 


STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


PAE ESS 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 


WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 


Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


BOYLE & CO., 


419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
WHOLESALE 


SLATE 


MERCHANTS. 


Close prices furnished for 











Roofing Slate, Machinery Foundations, Sills, 
Caps, Lintels, Steps, Stairways, Flagging, 
Hearths, Mantels, Chimney-Caps, 
Wainscoting, Tanks, Vats, 
Grave-Boxes. Vaults, or anything made of slate. 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates, 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unfading in color. 


For sale by 
MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 


T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis Mo. 


a Felt Roofing Co. 








~~ 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roofing 
Gap a ~~ § 60000. in New England. 


Inventors and only Manufac 
turers of the Celebrated 


“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Leyi LwWicure Pret. 
dibs Finees Treeg'e- 


Architects, minee'a and others will ate a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 








fioofing Daterials. 


Brewt'é Patent Iron Roofing. 


The only Double-Capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only one 
prepared by the manufacturers ready for laying. 


PLAIN IRON ROOFING, 


» Corrugated Iron for Siding and Roofing, and Corrugated 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, - - 


Edge Roofing. 


These goods are exhibited at the New Orleans Exposition. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


Cambridge, Ohio. 





GUARANTEED 


ROOFING 


The following are a few of the 


PLATES. 


opinions 


of practical tinners as to our Guaranteed 


CILBERTSON’S 


“OLD METHOD.” 


MONROEVILLE, ONTO, } 
Dec, 22, 1884, j 


After twenty-five years’ experience,running a 
tin-shop, doing rooting work, ete.,1 am free to 
say I have never seen any Plates that equal the 
Gilbertson’s Old Method Ternes lately pur- 
chased of you. 

It is all you claim for it, and on my own build- 

gs I think I shall use no othe or, and shall try to 
= my customers let me use it for them, as I 
consider it econorsy to do so. 


MARQUETTE, MICH., } 
Nov. 21, 1884, j 


As regards the Gilbertson’s Old Method that 
we bought of you, would say that it is first-class 
and works the same. 


GALLATIN, TENN.,, } 
Aug. 21, 1884. j 
I congratulate you on your success. I think 
you have outstripped your competitors, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., } 

Oct, 22, 1884 j 
Your Old Method Plate gives better satisfac- 
tion than any Redipped Tin I have ever worked. 


BRISTOL, TENN.,, } 
Nov. 11, 1884. § 
We think the Gilbertson’s Old Method A 
No. 1, 


LANESVILLE, IND., } 
Sept. 3, 1884. j 
The Old Method is splendid, 


MERCHANT & CO., 


525 Arch Street, 
520 Cherry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Cliff and 
Beekman Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





CARRY IRON 


The largest manufacturers of 
Iron Roofing in the world. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Iron 
Roofing, Crimped and Corru- 
gated Siding, Iron Tile or Shin- 
gles, fire-proof Doors, Shutters, 
and Iron Frames for Roofs and 
Buildings. 





ROOFING CO. 
IRON ORE PAINT, 
And Cement. 

152 to 158 MERWIN ST., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send for Cireular and Price- 
List No. 21. 





THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO, 
Winer: and Manatsctores of PENNSYLVANIA 
BLACK ROOFINGSLA | E; 


FL ACG o= other products from \—4 — Qo pd poss, The products of these beds 


Cx: uniform color, an 


quality to any produced in Penn- 


direst THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 








nartice advertising in these columns. 


DUG 


'S PATE 
FOR SLATE AND 


‘SNOW GUARDS .. OTHER SLANT 


xc ROOFS. 


M. HALLIDAY. ¢ 


2|I8 East 





Ninth Street, New Y 
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FronAWork. 


UNION FOUNDRY 


—— Aa 


Pullman Car-Wheel Works. 


Architectural Iron-Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. 
Correspondence solicited and prices given on all classes of Iron-Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. OFFICE, 164 DEARBORN ST., 
N. 8. BOUTON, Pres’t. CHICAGO, 


THE — ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS. 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 


BO xidized- Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


m Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. Lllust.ated 
Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


McHOSEHE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


IRON 


ROOFING 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES" LATH. 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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Bolled and Drawn Stool Hand Bal, in 20 Feet Lengths. 


Grnamental Eron Werks. ) 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, ! 
P ELM AVENUE AND 424 878, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


a 
Brioce Raiuincs 
JAIL AND Bank WORK 


Union Spring Hinges 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 


CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 






They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 





ble acting. 
GRILLs, ANDIRONS , 
+ SHUTTERS, Doors, &o. Por Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
Railings, 1-71 &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. they have no equal. 


ecial facilities for the manufacture of FORGED . 
and and Puanied Wrought [ron Work for Interior Deco- i 
Sond for Catalogue. 


Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON. Sole Agent, 
79 Chambers 8... New York 


NORTHROP’S 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 
Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp and 








NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze, 


Architects’ Designs Executed. | ORTHROP'S PAT, CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING 
x * — a. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments Over 3,500,000 square feet iin the past ten 
in Granite and Bronze. years. Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
No Catalogues. Is never out of repair. Address, A. NORTHROP & Co., 
MAURICE J. POWER. CoRNER 23d and Mary STS., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 








J. G. & T. DIMOND, © 


Architectural lron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-iron 
Work. 








THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHG@NIX Wrought-Iron 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Columns 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads . 
and Cresting. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 
SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, Le mp-Posts, 
Railings. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 


Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tests mailed on application. 

7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 


J. 8. THORN, 


ARCHITECTURAL 
GALVANIZED IRON 


and ORNAMENTAL CAST-ZINC WORKS. 
Hayes Patent Ventilating Skylights (under license). 
Floor Lights, Vault Lights, Building Specialties and 
Builders’ Light Iron-Work of every description. 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St., 
PHIL ADEL PHIA, PA. 
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209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City . 
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FJron-iWork. 





N.J.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS 


CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
a COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 
NEW YORK. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works, 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 


N. CHENEY. . (201 BROADWAY, 
C. HEWLETT. OFFICE : New York. 


Works: Greenport, L. I. 








MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees att 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





Farguhar'’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the ¢ 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the out- 
side. 

It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 


ed at any point 
desired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore eae 


Lock'applied. any other kind. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 


Manufacturing Agents, spring A. 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 






Kept in po- 
sition by 








Band-Saw Filer. 


Wood- Working Machinery 


DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Post Band-Saw. 


GOODELL & WATERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 115 LIBERTY ST.. NEW YORK. 





Figure 1 shows door open with centre rail level 
with floor, Figure 2, section of sheave, showing its 
H position on ra Figure 3 shows door closed with 
sheaves placed and centre rail depressed. Figure 4 
= shows track running off in the recess. 

, Construction simple and durable; applicable to old 
= as well as new buildings. The door cannot jump 
= the track. 


The “Camas: Rail for Sliding Doors. 






Manufactured solely by 


= The “Climax” Rail Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List and Testimonials, 


Adare ss ‘all Gmanatidiien to 


GEO. F. TAYLOR & WOOD, Business Managers, 134 Water St, New York. 





“Building Superintendence.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


American Practice in Building, 


CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 
Price, $3.00. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Sanitary Supplies. 








Without Ball, 
Valve, or we 
obstruction 


THE “S ANIT AS’? «a 


eo) » 38 


These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect,” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “ Sanitary Plumbing,” and de- 
nominated “ Anti- Siphon Trap,” 
Col. Waring, writing of the trap (“‘Putnam’s Trap’’), in the Century Mag- 
azine, for Dec., 1884, savs he finds it “ effective in withstanding siphonage 
and substantially self-cleansing, ” and adds, 
“IT SEEMS TO ME THE BEST TRAP I HAVE SEEN.’ 
The Sanitas Wash-Basin, Bath-Tub, and Pantry-Sink, are quick cane 
ing, without concealed passages. The Soil-pipe is cast of even thickness 
throughout, and jointed with steam and gas-tight joints. The “Sanitas” 
appliances are acknowledged by experts to be by far the best in the market. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, 


mewatcr-ras-” SANITAS MANUF'G CO., 4 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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EMAREST’S PATENT > 
Side-outlet, Flushing-rim, Valve Water-Closct, 


THE 


“PREMIER.” 


In calling the attention of our customers and all interested in fine Sanitary 














Work to the ‘‘ Premier,” we beg to say, that we have spared no expense to 
produce what we consider to be the very best Valve-Closet ever made. It is 
in all respects the same as our ‘‘ Hygeia”’ Cistern-Closet, which is acknowl- 
edged to be superior to any cistern-closet in use, only it is fitted with a large 
valve (one-inch waterway) suited to all pressures, and which, under ordinary 
pressure charges the flushing-rim and flushes the closet almost, if not equal, 
to the wash of a cistern; this, heretofore, has been the great desideratum, 
namely: a valve that would be capable of supplying a flushing-rim bowl and 
thereby washing every part of same; moreover, this is accomplished almost 
entirely without noise; this we apprehend will be acknowledged by every one 
to be a most important feature, as we find many who object to the use of cis. 
terns, not only on the ground of their being somewhat unsightly in the bath- 
room, but they dislike the noise caused by both the rush of water to the closet 
and the filling of the cistern, more particularly where the bath-room is in close 
proximity with drawing-rooms, or where it forms part of a suite. Regarding 
construction of the closet we have only to repeat that it is the same as our 
‘*Hygeia”’ and made with no idea of cheapness whatever, our object being 
to produce a strictly first-class article, not only from a sanitary point of view, 
but one that would be durable and efficient in every way. The valve and al 
its pipes and couplings are of heavy brass; in its construction it is of the 
simplest kind; very durable, working under all pressures, and can be readily 
understood and repared by any mechanic. ‘The “‘ Premier”’ is also furnished 
with the Patent Extension Cup, which so successfully does away with all 








Complete Illustrated Circulars with prices on application. 


trouble in fitting the cabinet-work. 


All our Sanitary 


Specialties are fitted up with water attached and may 
be seen at our Warerooms. 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilust: ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application, 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 


A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 
Office of Publication: 
113 ADAMS S8T., 50 FINSBURY S8Q., 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada. . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. . fo Ge 
Advertising, $2. 00 : an inch. 











European Office: 


PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
T F.E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas 
and Backwater Trap 
— FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, 
and Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 











C,H. MOORES PATENT BATH TUB VALVE and BATH TUB. 









































With the use of this Bath Valve the objectionable overflow pipe is not required, and the extreme end of 
the waste-pipe is closed with the solid brass valve C, thereby shutting out Sewer Gas to a certainty, and pre- 
venting the trap from becoming empty by syphonage or evaporation ; and if water acc umulates in the bath 
tub above the dotted lines shown, the float B lifts the valve C automatically, forming a channel for the sur- 
plus water to escape under the valve to the waste-pipe, which is much the safest plan as an overflow pipe either 
in a basin or bath tub is liable to become clogged, while the rest of the waste- pipe is free. The bath tub it will 
be observed, bas the discharge outlet at the end instead of the bottom, which makes it bandsomer in appear 
ance than the old style, and decidedly more comfortable for ure, and renders it convenient to place the waste 
pipe and trap connecting thereto above instead of beneath the floor and lead safe, which is now the universal 
custom. It will also be noticed the bath tub has an inclination from every part toward the valve C, so that 
every particle of water drains from it when the valve C is up and suspe nded by the pull that projects through 
the wood capping. 


Fig. 2 shows the end of the bath tub and position of the strainer. 
Manufactured by the WASHBURN & MOORE M’F’G. CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 
B. — We furnish the tubs, if desired, fitted up complete with combination cock fed through the ordi- 


nary th near the top of the tub or through a shield secured on the top of the end strainer. We also make 
Basin Valve and Water Closet on the same principle as the Bath Valve. 








The “NATIONAL” 
|MPROVED FLUSH, SIDE-QJUTLET §LOSET. 


ADVANTAGES: Simplicity, Cleanliness, Efficiency, Cheapness. 

seing all earthernware, and requiring no meta! fittings, which 
foul and get out of order, there are no parts in Basin and ‘Trap 
where filth can accumulate; the Basin and Trap being left clean 
at each flush. 25,000 have been sold since its in troduction four 
years ago. Prices are lower than those of any other first-class 
closet claiming the same advantages. Made either complete in one 
piece, of earthernware or in two pieces with Basin and Trap separate. 
With or without seat-ventilator. Manufacturer: Thos. Twytord, 
Staffordshire, England. 

Sole agent for the United States, 


E. ASPINALL, 206 Pearl St., New York. 
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Suilbing Stones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


Cor. Polk and Elisworth Sts., Chicago. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, (Seoteh.) Red. 
FREFSITCNE 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 24 Pine St., New York. 





MALONE & CoO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCE STONE. 
Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
a specialty. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 





Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


Stinesville Oolitic Limestone, 


The finest Building-stone in Indiana. 
Columns, Lintels, Sills, ete. 


Terre Haute Stone Works Co., 











(juarries and Mills on Louisville & Chicago R. R, 
At Stinesville, Monroe Co. 
Office of Company, - Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Cements. 


STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


HANOVE PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
And the 
Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 


5 Dey St., New York. 








Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French 


Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 


IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 





SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND GEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, Oe F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Remit 15 cts. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
tra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 






PRESSED BRICK On 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 








GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The wn Ay black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from ad glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 


Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 
THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish inf Archi d Deal hat 
THE H ¥ DRAU ‘ag no one is authorized to act ay amy ay vy 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 
' 


ST LOUIS, MO. EXCELSIOR BRICK & STONE COMPANY, 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Red Front Pressed Brick, Hand-Made Red Pressed Bricks, 


Manufacturing Annually over 
Carrying One Million in Stock. 


T E N M H L L i 0) N Ss. OFFICE, 140 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 











ish and Coior, are unsurpassed, ii JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 
Ornamental Brick Works, 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit = Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 











AUGT. T. CHUR, 


TERRA-COTTA Room 14, 5th — oe N. York 
CHIMNEY TOPS, |“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 

PHILADELPHIA 
AND PEERLESS Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 


may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost. 


(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining Keep Your Walls Dry. 
WALDO BROS., A New Cornice Gutter, 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. | mm Wood or Metal, set on 


furs, with a space behind 
for over-flow water. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. | F*nted May 12, a Ww ! 


BY 
THE ORIGINAL, 


oe aoe Raden ant eae DUDLEY NEWTON, 


test of time. It improves the mortar, and is ch 
















and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations ARCHITECT, F 
and use only the pole. ; 
HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. \ 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, Permits to use on any building can be 


obtained on payment of a royalty of $10. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agents. | fo; cach. Apply to the Patentes. 


NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. A 
_ we t Age. eee came Prosecuted. 














_ HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PuorocraPuic work, 


Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Engraving and Zinc Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 
jects, without redrawing. 

Lithography. 

Chromo-Lithography. 


Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 
as cuts or lithographs. 





Of all classes. 





The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK LN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. ; 
ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 








PP Tor of Ceiling Tile. 
<3 

Za 

a% 

3° Maz 

Bottom of Ceibing Vile 


All forms of constructive Lron-Work, such as COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-OCOTTA and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 


FIRE-PRO OF MATERIALS 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J.C. Rossi, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and Treas. 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, etc. 

Offices, 115 Broadway, New York, and 249 South 6th St., Philadelphia. 
Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, Boston. GAKFIELD, FERTIG & CO., Allegheny, Pa. 
se Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 4 








Geo, M. Mouton, Pres't. A. T. Grier, Vice Pres’t. EF. V. Jounson, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen'l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 





Proof tec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
ates iron aad CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
pe ae es weight, is pro me by the use of our system of 
Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto. 
signs on ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLow, SoLIp 
plication. al] "ete and Porous TILE-WORK in any partof the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
15645 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 





Isaac M. HoLcoms, President. CHARLES E., STREAT, Secretary. 


THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, etc. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ESTARLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


Hire - Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., ete. 


Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
aL LING MADE RLlAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
Office Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 391. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 14 Vesey St. (Box 82). 








FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden. Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 


JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 
44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


“THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


Offices: | 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
‘| 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 























DERAL ST 
STON MASS 
Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 
upon application accompanied by business card. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 
BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 














4 
i 





| 224-390 FIRST ST+S0-BOSTON 





PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos, 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 





MOULDED, BUFF, AND 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: ; City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & Chicago Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCorm:ck Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Lafiin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latesi 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples 








ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE. -~— I. 


HARVARD LAW-SCHOOL. H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


18 Plates (Gelatine, from Nature), 13 x 16, 


in Portfolio. PRICE, $5.00. 





J. R. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 


COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
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New York, 
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WH JACKSOW-Be(6 





North Side 5 
Union Square, 

2d door from = =4 oe ; 
BROADWAY. Poa ligetOl C 
Cs 





Established, 1827, 





igners and Manufacturers 


OF 


Grates, Fenders 


— AND — 
Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 
4jin fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts, 


Fine Castings a Specialty. 








FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


1 PARQUET FLOORS. 
|| The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 


‘| REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 
HJ INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 

























PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL FOR 


NOISELESs, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


‘seaue SLEEL SHUTTERS “1 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


i62 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 
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PARQUET FLOORS. 


Wr %. =) Was WM. HANNAM & CoO. 
« a). [, 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 
er VA Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
¥ — a N A Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 
~~ >. 293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
eee es penne ; Wholesale and Retail. 
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FINE LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


“Yale = ‘Standard, 


Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. | 3 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 64 Lake St., Chicago. 

















|Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
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aUNDY RADIA 


+4 STEAM LOR 
HOT WATER 


¢ AAGRIFFING IRON CO. 2 


x ee A 
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329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
- JERSEY CITY NJ 





LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 
















(ee LIGHT 





Don't be de eos ed by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, ssz Pearl St., N. % 





ESTABLISHED 1865. 





LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Plainer styles for manufactories. Beam 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List. For Gas or Oil. 

BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., 


Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs. | *** Woot Street, Pittsburgh, Be. 


The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 





a tions our specialty. 

£ ‘ $, Compound Silver - Plated Estimates furnished. Send for lllustratea Catalogue. 
- | jompound | Silver - Plated - 
- FRINK’S Patent ReBoctere 6s al ey $ CORRUGATED GLASS 

= Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, REFLECTORS ‘? 

= ftest cheapest & Best light known ae , ; 

7 for Ct ur Sy A Show ‘Win i a, A wonderful invention for lighting AMERICAN AND GEM 

= Banks atres, Depots, etc. New an Churches, Opera Houses, Halls, Store- 

r ic nd a ag 1 ibe cal rooms, ete. Latest and handsomest de- SPRING HINGES. 
> un churches and the trade. signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

~ 


i Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
* In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS C0., 












ur - 


tal Sas 


MADE ONLY BY 


‘Giant M 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


[hoes not corrode ; does not lose ite vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements; runs over auy 

illey, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel] wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall; — Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. 


} 


Vancorniear and Florence Flats, New York: Boreel 


he United States. 







ue most reliabie and economical article in the market for the purpose, GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH [ots wit 


MYERS DECECO 
All Siphon 
Chin Water- 
iW ater- Closet 
Close and large 
In one Stock 
soon PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES. 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
uilding, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 94 Beekman St., New York. 


ents, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 


82 Beekman St., N. Y. 

















Moule’s Earth-Closet. 


















/OAYLOR 





For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 


Send for New Pam~b&let. 





PORTLAND |¥957¢.,c807ss_ ano, Fenpens 
CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


and make, including and 
wghasics: ene solel our own. — 
Fire Irons, An ns, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinie &e 


res, . 
The largest qrseetnens Ga most elegant show-rooms 


91 Liberty Street, New York. wren 
Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Cansda 
Descriptive 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - - New York. 











